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CTTAPi'BT) 1 


Education through correspondence is e good means of 
grappling with the problem of nsuiibors. It provides a viable 
r,l fcer native system for extending the reach of education to a 
large number of students who cpwJ)t attend formal institutions 
of education for One r 'asoa or another. 

C OrrospOj.idei.ee education as a** ulterna fcive to formal 
C'^uc ’tiou in now i.ore than two decades old in the country. 

But it is yet to catch the imagination of educational planners, 
a dir nistrators and teachers, and cone to its expectations. 

It was at the higher u h 1 cations! level that a need for 
correspondei.ee was first felt in the country. Beginning' with 
the University of Delhi in 1962 and the Punjabi University i u 
1968 , there a-o at present about 23 universities, four Regional 
Colleges of Education, the Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages and two Agricultural Universities at Ludhiana 
and Pant iNagar offering C orrespondsnee C curses. 

X 

At the school level, It ups the Madhya Pradesh Board 
of Seconiary Education, which started C Orrespon'- 1 enCe C Q.'rses 
for Into media/Students in 1965 7 and then the Board of Secondary 
Education, ^ojfisthan and the Patrachar Vidyalaya °f Delhi 
Administration in 1 968 . The Board of Secondary Education,Orissa 
followed suit. The Open School Of the Central Board of Secondary 
Education g t Delhi and the Institute nf Con-'j.;pd.dp. 1 w‘ Education 
at Allahabad are the latest additions. 

C ontd. 
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Inprovcneat of distance learning systems through 
the application of educational technology s of rlirect 
interst to the Centre for Educational technology, the Centre 
is particularly interested, in correspondence education at 
the school level, 

realising that sufficient information base did not 

r 

exist about C o-’rospondenc e Education at secondary level, the 
Centre felt the need tn conduct a few studies. It was felt 
that the inf omation would be useful in planning these courses 
more meaningfully and affectively. Further, it was felt that 
studies would be of special value to institutions which intend, 
to start correspondence programmes in near future. 

After having completed in 1981 its first study on 
correspondence education offered by the Patrachar Vidyalaya, 

Delhi, fie Centre in the following year sought the cooperation 
Of the Boards of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh and Pajasfhan 
for studying the correspondence courses offered by then. 

The study had the following objectives:- 

(1) to study the characteriatics of correspondence 
students 

( 2 ) to find out reasong of c or respond gxjco students 
for preferring correspondenco education to 
regular school education. 

( 3 ) to study th ' process of'planning, p->-o due tion and 
despatch of lesson units to students 

(4) to study the process of seuftmg feedback to 
students and ev^luat on of students’ 
assignments. 
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( 5 ) to study organisation of pers onal 
c o ut ac t p to gr aui e 

(6) to study opxifjou of students tow fisc's 
various c oli pone .ut s of the c or re sponde no s 
educ a tion programme . 

( 7 ) to make suggestions for hotter functioning 
of the progT^jei e 

Ixi the following chapters ore described the net hod 5 and 
procedures of conr’uctiug the study. 



CHAPTER II 


M'TTTQDS AimD PROCEDURES 

The study was conducted m two phases. In the first 
phase, background information was collected from the two 
Boards On various aspects of the corresf Oudeuce courses offered 
by then, For this purpose, concerned officials were personally 
mt rviewed. The data were also obtained from reports and 
information booklets brought out by the Boards in this 

respec t. 

\ 

In the “second phase, information was collected from 
a sample of students by mailing then a questionnaire• A list 
of the students for drawing the sample was obtained from the 
Rajasthan Board in Dcc-mber, 1981 in respect of the students 
enrolled for the year 1901 -82. The Madhya Pradesh Board also 
scat a part of the list of i^s students m Feb - March, 1962. 

Since complete list was not available even till the end of 
April, 1 98 2 when final examinations couaeiico, the second phase 
of study had to be abandoned in respect of the Madhya Pradesh 
Board; conclusions drawn from l^oiaplete list of students waul'd 
hpve proved erroneous. 

Sample 

Ihare were about 10,992 students on roll with the 
Board of Secondary Education, Rajasthan for the one ye ar 
correspondence course at the high r secondary level (cigss Xl) 
for the yeir 19B1-82. The distribution of students among different 
faculties was of the foil owing orderi- 
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Fac ul ties 


wul i b-j r of stu^e ntg 


Arts 5666 

Connurce 3889 

feeie nee 123 7 

Total 10992 


Every 20th student on the list of arts, commerce and 
science faculties was selected to constitute the sample, 

The final sample consisted of 548 students spread over different 


faculties as under:- 

Facul tie s Sample of the Study 

Arts 294 

C ounerce 193 

Sc ic nc g 61_ 

548 

Data C ollgction 

ihe data wore collect*. d by mailing a printed, questionnaire 
to each student in the sample. 

Data collection work commenced in early March, 1982 
and continued till the end, of the next month. It was felt 
that by this time the students would have spent full one 
academic yepr doing the correspondence course, and they would 
be in a pos'tion to express their opinion on different aspects 
of the correspondence education programme. 

The questionnaire was especially designed for the purpose, 
based on the background inf OrmatH on on the correspondence course 
collected from the Board, It was pre-tested on n few correspon¬ 
dence students before finalising it. The questionnaire is appended : 
Appendix 1. Coutd.,. ... 
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In the covering letter, the respondents wore told 
how to fill the questionnaire, and requited to co-operate 
by returning the couple ted questionnaire to th-, Centro, 

A self-addressed stamped cover was enclosed to ensure a 
greater recovery of the couple ted questionnaire. After one 
uouth, a areumder was issued to all such students as had not 
replied by that title, Another reminder was issued after 
fifteen days, This helped to obtain response frou a greater 
number of students. 

In all, the filled-in questionnaires wore received 
from 451 students i.e. core than 82/j of the total sample, 
wb^h Is quite oncouraging, The data were tabulated and 
analysed, 

The Wngs of the study are presented m the next 


chapter that follows. 



CKAtrjjJ 1 ? HI 


FInDinOS A 

1 . BaCKCD'-UjnP InFORMAi'IOn 

1.1. C ourses o f f o red 

xhe Boc 1 rd of fjecoud ry .^ucjtioi., 'Rajasthan, Ajmer 
introduced iu 1968 a ou.’-yefir correspondence c ou^ge at the 
hjgh^ r 33C0 u'i ,-;T-y level (class Xl) for the bexief • t of non-school 
going private ca^ilitea. jSxcoj.t sons categories of students r 
all pr vate candidates taking this JXaramation are required to 
go through the course. The course Happen to the students 
residing in Rajasthan only. (. t is now open for candidates 
re aiding o tside Rajasthan too.). ' 

xhe Board offers a correspondence cours? at the second-ry 
level (Class X) also. However, this i s a voluntary course bs 
taking this course is not a condition for private students to 
sit m the secondary examination. 

1.2. Strength of th e Stud_entjg 

xhe annual enrolment in the higher secondary correspon¬ 
dence course for the past few years has been to the order of 
about teii thousands students. ihe number has gone upto about 
thirteen thousands during 1982-83. During the year 1981-82, out 
of 16,174 private students who took the higher secondary 
examination of the Board, 1 0,902 (68/6) were enrolled for the 
correspondence course, l'he following categories of students 
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are exempted from going through the coursei- 

(1 ) Girl students who themselves Or Whose 
gua J ians do not pay income tax. 

( 2 ) Students who offer such throe optional subjects 
for which corres. lessons are not 

prepared by the Board. 

( 3 / Stud g 111 s who have already passed the higher 
secondary examination of the Board , but want 
to reappear to irnprovo their performance. 

( 4 ) students serving in armed forces 

(5) Disabled ?nd blind students 

(6) students who write examination in English. 

the number of students who could have been exempted 
but sti' ! l preferred to go through the course could not be 
ascertained. It nay» however, be mentioned that only about 700 
private students offered tbe secondary level course, whdeh is 
n voluntary course, dating the year 1981 - 82 . 

1,3. Performanc e 0 f C or^cspOujsiice Students 

It would be interesting to take a note of the relative 
percentages of regular and pr vpte students who pass aUially 
the higher secondary examination of the Board. During the year 
1980-81 , the sc worn of the following order: - 

(1) Private students 35 % 

(with correspondence j 

course) 

(U) P rivato students 55 % 

(without corrospondeuce course) 

(iii) Regular students 69 % 

though tho pass rates of the first two groups of 
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private students cnn*J 0 t be compared because of different 
categories of students in c-ach group, it points towards a 
iiGGd to think of ways of buttering the achievement of the 
correspondence students. 

1.4. Procedure for Adm ission 

The course is ddvurtised in local, regional and 
n a t Io nal news p apers . 

The distribution of the application forms, priced 
at Is. 2 /- each, for enrolment in the course is centrally done-, 
from the office of the Board at Ajmer, l'he filled-in application 
forms should reach the Director, C orraspondence Courses by 
20th August each year in the normal course, and by 20th Sept 
with a late fee. However, m pract ce the enrolment is continued 
to be done even thereafter. 

Candidate are required to send to the Board a fee of 

^s.b/- lowa^ds enrolment and a fee of Rs. 85 /- towards the first 

instalment of the tutxon fee by a bank draft along with the fil.ed 

in applicat on form. On enrolment, each c andidate is issued an 

enrolment card. There is, perhaps, a need to make the - 

enrolment procedure more simple. - * 

Tho candid axes ttxn a 4 -v -n^ j 

pe rial ss ion to sit in the examination. The examination forms 

can be obtaiiJCd from an examination centre conveniont to the 

student; thore are 700 and. o^d examination centres spread all 

over th 1 . state. The filled-iu examination form is submitted 

to the forwarding office of the Examination Centre along with __ 

*The procedure has been somewhat simplified since 1982-83. 
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a*. ex.-n iu r aioii fuo of ^ 5 . 55 /-. 

the forwarding Officer frWards the exarmuat-i on f orm 
to the Board on checking the enrolment card or the bank receipt 
of the demand drift towards the tutiuu cud enrolment fee 
remitted by the student, kho examm? tien forms should reach 
the Boprd by 25th August each ye>r iu the norms! course, and 
wi th late foe by 25th September. 

the Bo-rd decides the eligib lity of a student to sit 

t 

in the examm ation after checking the particulars g-ven iu the 
examination g.nQ dhe documents sent with it. It may happen 

that a student already enrolled for the co^respoxideiico course 
may not bo found eligible to take the examination. 

It needs to be examined, whether the eu^olnient of a student 
and his/her eligibility to sit in the exam- nation could be 
decided simultaneously by the Bo n rd, It Cimild be otherwise quite 
frustrating for a student to have boon enrolled fir-st, and then 
denied admission to sit in the examination. 

It is suggasted that the students may deposit the examination 
fee along with the enrolment fee and the tution fee m cash 
(-t may be difficult fo r them, particularly the rural students, 
to procure a bank draft) w th their respective Forwarding 
Office, who may daily reiai t a eoiigdaidated bank draft of-the 
da/s collection along with the application forms to the Board. 

'the forwarding offiors may guide the students to fill the 
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fori'is and advise then about thei^ eligibility or otherwise 
to sit iu the examination. The decision to enroll. and adnit 
the students nay finally be -taken by the Board as 
expeditiously as possible (ai^ if a student is not found 
eligible, the money ury bo refunded to bin/her) . 


1.5 Fees 

Fees for the course is B s.5/- towi^s registration and 
Fa.135/- towards tution. This amount is exclusive of the 
examination fee, and i S to be paid m two instalments. 

1.6. jChene of s biddies 

In^truc Lions for the course are imparted in the 
faculties of Arts, Commerce and Gcle nc e. Each candidate 
has to offer English and Hindi, and three other subjects from 
a list of given subjects under the Arts, the Connerce or the 
Science Group, as the case nay be. 

( 1 ) Arts 

Any three of the following: - 

( i) Advanced Hindi/u r du/Gu jnratiAaJasthani Literature. 

( ii) Elen entnry Economics 
( iii)C ivies 

( iv) Mr thermtic s 
(v) Sanskrit 
(vi) History 

(vn) Advanced Gnglish/or any other 
foreign language 
(viiil Persian 

(ix) Music 

(x) Fine Arts 

(xi) Home Science 

However, Correspondence lessons are available in the 
first six subjects only exclusing Urdu, Gujarati and Rajasthani 
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literature, 

(2) C OLMi'j rCG 

iiuy tbree of the followup, the first two are compulsory. 

(1) Book Keeping 
(i ) G Ou'i i- "pc ial P rnc t ic g 
(m) iUeueutary Giogrnphy 
(lv) C oaujrcinl Gu<jgr r, pby 
(v) E laments of Banking 

(yi) otuuo typing (Shorthand and typewriting in Hindi) 

(vii) ot‘ no typing (shorthand find typewriting m English) 

(viii) typewriting in Hindi and English 

Correspondence lessons are iVailnble n the first five 

subjects Only. 

(3 ) Sc is ijc e 

/ny throe uf the following; the first twu rrc compulsory. 

(i) Ph ysics 
(li) Chemistry 
( iii) Biology 
(iv) Mathematics. 

C orrespondence lessons are av/nlublo i 11 n'll the four 
subjoc ts. 

The instructional materials are in Hindi except in respect 
of languages where the language concorhd is the medium of instructional 
materials p.nd whitting of examination. Students can, however, 
write the examination either in English or in Hindi. 

In case, correspondence lessons are available only on one 
or two of the three optional subjects offered by a student, he/she 
is exempted frora pay'ng the second instalment of ^3.50/- xowa^ds 
the tution fee. 
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As for the Secondary Examiua Liou, C orr-espondence lessons 
are prepared in five subjects only namely, English and Mathematics 
(elementary) and general science among compulsory subjects, and 
book keeping and commercial practice as optional subjects for the 
commerce group m which number of failures among private candidates 
is comparatively highe r.' 

1 - 7 Syllabi 

1'he corr espoadence lessons cover the prescribed syllabi. 

'l'he syllabus in each subject is prescribed, by the Board through its 
various Subject Committees. The academic staff of the C orrespondence 
Courses is not associated with the functioning of the Subject 
C or,n:ii t te es. 

1 .8. Lessons 

C our se content in eac 1 subject has generally been divided 
in two papers. For the purpose of preparing correspondence lessons, 
each paper has been further sub-divided into about 16 lesson units 
(the range is from 13 - 16). Each postal package sent by the Boa^d 
consis ts of about three lessons in each paper of each subject offered 
by a student. 

All lessons are expected to reach the students by the mouth 
of February . 

1.9. Beapohse Sheet Assignments 
/Of the 

At the end /alternate lessons, there is an assignment for the 
students. There are in all six students' response sheet assignments 
in each paper. The students are expected to submit at least 50 fo 
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of the total assiguneuts in each, paper to the Board within 
15 days of the receipt of lessons by then. The Board offers the 
service of evaluating and correcting students' assignments , and 
sending then bach to the students for their self-improvcmeut. 
Submission of response sheets is, however, not compulsory on 
part of the students. 

1.10. Contact Programme 

Correspondence print materials is supplemented by a personal 
coxitact programme. The Board arrange contact programme for ten 
days during autumn Vacations at about sixteen centres spread all 
over the state, A student is required to pay T 's.5/- as fee at 
the centre itself for attending contact programme. Here too, 
atteiidiug the contact programme is not compulsory on part of the 
a tudents, 

1,11 Organisational Set up 

The Correspondence Unit is. a coxjstituexxt unit of the Board, 
axid functions from its premises in. Ajmer, and withm its Acts and 

Regulations, Other important units of the Board are (i) Examination 

ax*d Evaluation 

(li) Establishment and (ii) Academic/( iv) meetings (v) publications 
and (v) Recognition!. The'C h a irm a u of the Board is the Head of 
the Office and the Secretary of the Board is the Chief Executive. 

The Correspondence Unit is beaded by a Director. However, the 
post is lying vacant for the last many years axid the Board's efforts 
to fill the post has not met with success so far. 
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'i'O assist the Director, there is a provision of two 
Assistant Directors, one for admmist^atiou and the other for 
academic natters. 

The Administration Wing of the Correspondence Unit maintains 
a lesson Bank, a students' Hespouse Sheet Assignment Unit, a Unit 
for Proof heading and four Cells for Despatch of Lessons, 'there 
is also a separate seelac.n to look after Accounts. 

The post of the Assn stant Director (Academic) stands 
abolished, and the Assistant Director (Administration.) looks after 
the Academic Wing as well. The reasons for abolishing this post 
were not known. 

The Academic Wing is staffed by three Lecturers, one each 
in the faculties of Arts, Commerce, and Science, and one pan time 
Lecturer in History. The Academic Wing is responsible for the 
preparation of all academic inputs for the two Correspondence 
C oursos . 

i 

The Assistant Director ( Ada inis tat ion) is fully res i ana lble 
to the Secretary and to the Chairman of the Board. He enjoys limitei 
f inane ial, administrative and academic autonomy. He is obliged to 
obtain sanction of competent authority in the Board before 
inerring any expenditure, even within the sanctioned budget. 
Postings and transfers of all staff positions in the C orrespondence 
Unit are done by tho Secretary himself. The appointments of 
evaluators of students' response sheet assignments, writers of 
students' response sheets and contact teachers for the aontbtjt 
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prograune arc also decided by hie,. All schemes of studttfcd, 
schenes of examinations U syllabi for the correspondence 
students a^s prescribed by the Board through its Various couiuittees, 

i 

The Assistant Director and the Academe tlmg are uoriially not 

i 

involved m these natters, 

U2 r iiifliicial Position 

' — ■ - ■ I | r * 

As the natters stand, the correspondence unit is self- 
financing, not oily that, thoro scons to be an annual saving to 
the order of about 25,1 of the total f .s collected fron the students, 

i 

The savings flre pooled m the general fund of the Board. 

In the m :t ^ctnin ?re gneu the findings based mainly 

> 

on responses obtain! fron the students in the sample. 



FInDlWS (B) 


1 . Students 

It was of interest to know the socio-economic 
characteristics of the students enrolled in the correspondence 
course at the higher secondary level (class Xl) offered by the 
Board. The findings in this respect are presented in Sections 
1.1. to 1 .8. 

1 .1 Sex 

Almost all the respondents we~? males. Hardly two 


per cent of the respondents were females (table 1). 
table 1: Sex-wise distribution of the respondents 


Males 

F emal es 

Total 

444 

7 

45 I 

(98) 

( 2 ) 

i 

i 

i 

I 

i 

1 o 

■ ^ 

1 

1 


A small percentage of females among the respondents is 
understandable. Girl students who themselves or whose guardians 
dx not pay income tax are exempted from girting through the 
correspondence course for appearing privately in the higher secondary 
examination. 


^Figures in the parentheses in the above table and in the subsequent 
tables are percentages . 
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1.2. i re 

There was no upper age limit for entry to the 
correspondente course, 'this was a welcome i eature as it could 
facilitate persons to car T, y on wich their education at their 
otherwise 1 post school 1 ago, 'the study also showed that about 


28 ar] 

seven per cent 

of the 

respa 

1 ndents 

were 

in the 

age rr 

oups 

of 20 

- 25 and 26 -40 

years 

respec 

; tively 

( i'abl 

e 2) . 



table 

2 1 Age-wise dig! 

:ribu tion of 

the 

respondents 





A: e 

CrOUpS 

i (Yea®s) 

1 ~ 



Below 

17 17-20 

21-25 

26 

>-30 

3U40 

Above 

Wot 

To fcal 







40 replied 


24 


1 26 


20 

13 

la 

2 

451 

(5) 

(59) 

(28) 


(4) 

(3) 

(.5) 

(-5) 

(loo) 


However, a majority of the students were below 20 years. 
It was further observer] that science and commerce students were 
of younger age compared to arts students. 

1 . 3 . Marital Status 

It was obseved that about one third ’of the respondents 
were married. Comparatively, a higher percentage (40^) of arts 
students were married &s against about 20 /j students in each 
Commerce and Sc ence faculties (fable 3). 
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'l'able 3: Marital Status of the respondents 


F'acul ties 



Humber aud p 0 : 

rceutage of 

s tudents 




Married 

U nm&rr ied 

Hot replied Total 

Scaenc e 



1 2 

(21 ) 

43 

(77 ) 

1 

( 2 ) 

56 

(100 ) 

Commerce 



29 ■ 

1 23 

- 

1 52 



( 

19 ) 

( 81 ) 

( 

) (100 ) 

/>rts 


( 

no 

4 5) 

131 

( 54 ) 

2 

( 1 

243 

) (100 ) 

lo tal 



1 51 

297 

3 

451 


— - 

— — — — 

( 33) 

( 66 ) 

( 1 ) 

( 100 ) 

1 .4 Location 

Of 1103 146110 0 





It 

was obs«ry®4 that 

about 52 '/o 

of the respondents 

belo aged 

to 

rural areas (Table 

4). 



Table 4: 

Distribution of students according to location 


of 

res idenc e: 




Faculty 



Humber 

a,nd _pej;ceiita£e_qf .respondents._ 


"Rural 

U rba n 

not replied 

To tal 

Sc ience 


(32 ) 

ai) 


( 2 ) 

( 100 ) 

C ommerce 

Arts 


55 

(36 ) 
162 

Ue ) 

97 

( 64 ) 
si 

( 34 ) 


4- 

1 52 
( 100 ) 

243 

( 100 ) 

Tot al 


235 

(52) 

210 

(46) 


1 

( - ) 

451 

( 100 ) 

That 

quite 

a good percentage of 

rupalities 

took 


adva-ut—age of correspondence courses was "heartening to observe. 
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1 . 5 . Gaste 

About 24$ of the respondents tefelonged to scheduled 
&nd backward classes. Here too, a higher percentage (30$) of 
arts students belonged to scheduled and backward classes compared 
to commece and science students (l G/o each). 


i . 6 , E mployment status 

Correspondence education is of special value to persons 
who arc working , and cannot afford to attend school on full time 
basis. The study showed that about 34'$ of tho respondents were 
employed and another about 14$ were apprentices (table 5 ). 

Table 5: Employment status of the respondents 

number and percentage of students 


Faculty 


Sc i c nc e 
G oimncrce 
Arts 

Total 


Employed 


,11 . 

( 20 ) 


Appren¬ 
tices (with Unemployed 


(%) 

(if. 

1 53 


or without 
- s.tj.p^nd _ 

0 ^) 

6b 

. _ (Jo)_ 

59 


(5$ 

209 


repl led 


d 5 5) 


(9) 


30 


Total 


(ilo) 

(Ti) 

,243 N 

( 100 ) 


451 


-I 34 )_l 14 )_(461_ 16 } _(100)_ 

It may be seen that a large® percentage of arts student.,; 
wore working, persons compared to science and commence students. 
1.7. Time Lag 

As many as 45$ of the respondents reported that there 
Was a tike lag between their leaving a regular school and 
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the correspondence course- la a majority oi these 
cases (84%) the time lag ^as upto five years, but in a few 
cases it was as large as 17 years. 

i'he time lag was more pronounced and greater in length 
in ca3e of arts students. 

1 .8. Previous academic achievement 

It was observed that about 45% of the respondents had 
taken the higher secondary examination of the Board earlier 
also, but failed and wanted to retake the examination. 

Among the different faculties, as many as 86% of science 
students wero such as had failed oijce in the higher secondary 
examination, as against 42% and % jo of the commerce and arts 
students respectively. 

It was observed that on the whole arts students were 
distinctly different from science and commerce students in many 
respects. Comparatively, a greater percentage of arts students 
were older in age, married, employed aiid rujialities, belonged to 
scheduled and backward classes and had a biggr gop between leaving 
a regular school and joining the correspondence course. On the 
other hand 1 , a majority of the science students had once failed m 
the higher sec olid ary examination m the Board, and wanted to re-tak 
the examination. This information may be helpful in planning a 
strategy for teaching students of different faculties through 
corresponded e. 
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2 ■ ^r-sc us for Taking C orresTiOmieuce C ours es 

On the basis-erf the pr'-vioua research study, and study 
of literature, ten reasons for ging in for correspondence 
oiinc r L‘ ion were identified, 'the respondents wore asked to 
t L ck (V ) against the reasons(s) that applied to them. They 
o.c 1 <=i r 1 so mention other reasons, if any. The reasons that 
enerred fh shown m Ttble 6. 


Table- : ^casojjg for joining the correspond onee course 


SI.Wo. 


D easo ns 


Frequency and 
percentage of 
me lit io n_(n == 4 . 51 ) 


1 . 

T oru emj.loyed 

1 50 

(33) 

a. 

I em on apprfeut’oosh Lp 

5J 

( 11 ) 

3. 

I so seeking employment 

111 

(25) 

4. 

I hove to attend to house-hold chores 

84 

(19) 

i- 

Ifniasion u-is not available in a 
regular school' 

1 60 

(35) 

6 . 

I oo of 'post-school 1 age, and feel 
ombarassed. attending a school 

30 

( 7) 

7. 

1 nr.onts/husband do not favour my attending 

2 regular school 

25 

( 5) 

s. 

There is no regular high school 
in i’h n neighbourhood 

10 

( 2 ) 

9. 

I an disabled/haudxcapped 

10 

( 2 ) 

1 0 . 

G-oing through correspondence course 
in a time-saving device 

9 

( 2 ) 

11 , 

11 ot replied 

1 1 

( 2 ) 
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Some respo^dents me^t' oned more than oue ceasou for 
joining the course. 

It may be seen that economic reasons were the most 
predominant. As many as 88 ^ of the respondents reported that they 
did not attend a regular school because either they were already 
working or were apprentices or were seeking employment or could 
not be t ,ken away from the household chores. 

The next most important reason in case of 35^ of the 
respondents was that admission was not available in a regular 
school. May he because e ..her they had failed in the higher 
secondary exam mat-on, and were drop-outs after having passed the 
secondary examination. 

Another two per cent of the $>•* ap'O^clettc. mentioned that there 
was no regular high school in the neighbourhood. Yet another five 
per cent respondents said that their parents/husband did not favour 
their attending a regular school. 

About two per cent respondents were disabled and handicapped 

Implicit in these and other similar reasons is a suggestion 
that most of the respondents were disadvantaged n one way or the 
otheri and could not have carried on with their regular schooling 
on that account. Education through the corrcopondence education 
cauc in handy to them to improve their oducntioiial qualif icatiOuS. 
3 - Lesso n Materials 
3.1 Choice of Optional subject s 

As mentioned earlier? each c andidate has to offer English 

C ontd. . . 
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and Hindi as conpulsory subjects, and three other optional 
subjects under the Arts, this couuurce or the Science group, 
as the case nay be. it was of interest to know which of the 
optional subjects were core popular with the correspondence 
students of different faculties. 'L'be posi fcion that emerged 


in this ’-espect is shown in fable 7» 


Table Choice of optional subjects by the respondents 


faculty 


Optional 
Sub jec to 


number and 
)'o age of 

respondents 


Ren arks 


1 , Science 


2 . Connerce 


3. Arts 


C hemistry 

56 

Physics 

56 

Moth eristics 

43 

Biology 

13 

Book keeping 

1 52 

C ohm ere ial 

152 

Prac t-ic c 


Banking 

96 

C onii ere ial Geo g^aphy 

24 

Scoxioiaics 

5 

Typing (Hmdi&Jinglish) 

27 

C ivies 

216 

Advanced Hindi 

166 

Economics 

1 59 

History 

1 27 

Sanskrit 

40 

Geography 

23 

Drawing 

7 

Urdu 

4 

Punjabi 

1 

Rajasthani Literature 

1 


(lOO) Correspondence 
(lOO) lessons are 
( 77) available in 
( 23) all subjects, 

(loo) C correspondence 
(lOO) lessoijs are not 
available in 
typing 

( 63) 

( 16 ) 

3) 

( IB) 

( 89) Cor despondence 
( 68) lessons are not 
( 57 ) available in 
( 52 ) geography, 

(l 6 ) drawing, Urdu, 
9) Panjabi and 
3) Rajasthani 
( 2 ) literature. 



It n^y be seen that some optional subjects were more 
popular with the respondents than other subjects. It may be 
furthfiT seen that correspondent 0 lessons were not available 
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oii all subjects offered by t,ho students. The students 
offering these subjects huve to make their owu arrangements 
for i;he study materials. This seems unfair to the correspon¬ 
dence students, particularly to the rural students who may 
not have easy access to books and may feel lost without any 
sort of easily understgndable reading materials. 

When asked, the academe staff responsible for the 
production of lesson materials explained that the correspondence 
unit was handicapped to produce lessons on all subjects due to 
shortage of staff. It was reported that the strength of staff 
Was too snail even to get lessons written from the outside 
resource persons. 

3*2. Preparation of Lessons 

It was observed that course content in each subject was 
generally divided in two papers. For the purpose of preparing 
correspondence lessons, each paper was further sub-tiSided into 
about 16 units (the range being 13-16 units depend, ng upon the 
quantum of content). The break down of the course content of 
various subjects in different lesson units was decided by the 
Lecturer in the concerned faculty of the Corresponds no e Unit 
of the Board. There were no Expert Committee to advise on this. 

The lessons were written sometime back.^ Every year the same 
lesson materials are reprinted afresh. However, the Lecturers 
at their level revise and edit the materials every year 
before sending them, to the press. The editing was mostly done to 
corredt printing mistakes, remove factual inaccuracies and 
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up-date the figures. Basically, style, format and content 
renained the saue. Since it was not a practice with the Board, 
to engage resource persons for over all revision and editing 
of tho lessons, and since uhere was a small faculty of three 
whole-time lecturer only m the corresponds jjc e But, nothing 
aore than tins could perhaps be expected. 

1'he Writing of lessors for correspondence is a specialised 
job. 1'he style, the format end the language of the instructional 
materials has to be different fror.i the text book so as to make 
them s elf-ins truetional. Iho Board had not done much on its own 
to train wriuers for writing correspondence lessons. However, 
the Board t'ok advantage of a programme of the Centre for Educational 
Technology (wCERl) for training of correspondence lesson writers 
of the Boards 1 of Secondary Education. In two separate workshops 
organised in Ajmer Under the programme in 1977-78, uhe three 
members of the Faculty and about 85 o Lher lesson Writers were 
trained in writing lessons in respect of most of the subjects. 

AH subjects offered by the Board at the Higher Secondary level 
could not be taken up in the training programme. 

It was felt that even within the subjects covered 

during tho training programme, number of writers trained was not 

enough, to moot the rucjuiroment of th r Board, There is, perhaps, 

a need, to take up training of lesson writers on a continuous 

basis on part of the Board so as to create a pool of sufficient 
trained, 

number Of/wribers in each subject. 
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Af to-" sone writers were trailed the training programmes 
mentioned above, the Board decided xo re-write lessors in some 
subjecGS making use of the newly created talent. The procedure 
adopted by thy Board m writing of new lessons was as follows: 

The writer was assigned to write a set of four c, Onsequtive 
lessons, a*d exxe reviewer tc riviww the naterials written by 
two w>i r,e y'r, ■ There wore thus four lesson writers ( Or framers) 
and two reviewers for each paper iu a subject, and eight lesson 
writers and four reviewers for each subject. 

1 meeting of the lesson writers and the reviewers Was called 
to decide upon tby scope and content of each lesson unit. 

This w as followed by one-day oientaciou of, the lesson 
wrim-s and that of the reviewers to refresh their un’erytiding 
of lessOxi writing of correspondence. 

lLach writer wrote his assignment independently, and sent 
it to the concerned reviewer. The reviewers also'Worked independently of 
aacb ocher- The couplets nanuscript of all lessons iu each subject 
was vetted by tbe concerned lecturer in the CorrespOndoiice Unit 
to see that there is continuity fsom one lesson to, another end 
there is no duplication of ideas. I 11 case a particular lesson was 
found lacking, it was referi-ed back to the concerned reviewer to 
revise it. 

The above account shows that the writer* the reviewer and 
the vetter worked almost independently of each other in preparing 
the lessons. Some correspondence institutions, on the other hand, 
adopt team approach to prepare tha lessoxis and find it more fruitful. 
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It was further observed, that there was no provision to 
try out the materials on the students before finalising then. 

It was understood that the lessons written after che 
training prog ramie ref-Lect new techniques of self-instructional 
materials. firs is a step in the right direction. There is* 
however* a need to work out t system for ’ egulnr evaluation of 
the materials, and to obtain feed-back from the students for 
continuous improvement of the materials, At present, this seems 
to be lacking. 

3.3. inmber of Lesson Units m one Consignment 

The number of lesson units despatched at a time to students 
railed from subject to subject. bornaUy, throe lesson units 
Wore sent at a tine in English and Hindi, and. as many lesson units 
in each of the two papers of throe optional subjects. In all* 

24 lesson units were despatched in each consignment, as detailed 
below:- 

English - 3 lesson units 

Hindi 3 " 

Three optional 

subjects 

(2 papers each) 

3x2x3 18 11 

24 * 

Lesson materials were despatched 4 — 5 tines during the 
year depending on the subjects offered by the students. 
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5.4 D. 

is patch of 

Les so ns 







The resp 

o ndents ware 

asked 

as 

to when 

did they rocc 

>ive 

first 

c o ns lguLi e 

nt of lesson 

Mater: 

ial 

s. The p 

ic ture whde h 

emerged 

in this respect 

is shown 1 U 

Tabic 

8, 


, 


j. abl e 

8 ° Mouth 

in u>inh resj 

o ndc-n 

ts 

ryCO 1 Vod 

f irs t c Onp ipinlo ut 


cf les 

son Hnterials 








JNun bor aid 

\ o re 3 

lit ’J 

ige of res 

poudents 


Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

1MOV 


Dec 

wot replied 

Total 

22 

94 

177 

54 


22 

72 

151 

(5) 

(21 ) 

(39) 

(W) 


(5) 

(16) 

0 80 ) 


It Uay be seen chpi most of the respondents received first 
oonsigument of reading materials u October. This allows them a 
time span of about flvo norths to conplutc tbn course. Some 
respondents -er cived it as late as in the month of December. 
Against this, a regular student conpletos hbo came course in nine 
to ton months. OtberWiSw au ‘‘o, correspond once students have to 

study by themselves ; which is nore tine consuming, and those who 
are working persons find still less tine, There is a need to 

devise Ways to enable correspondence students to gain more time to 
study and to complete the course„ 

One way could be to commence rt Urolncnt in the correspondence 
course soon after the Board declare results of their Secondary 
Examination, which Is sometime at the end of Juno or beginning 
of JUly. Also, the entire process of enrolment and admission nay 
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be managed in such a ua^r tba t a s cudent, if fouuu eligible., 
gets first despatch of lessons within 1? days of the receipt 
of his/her application for enrolment by the Board. Despatch 
of first consignment of the lessons need not wait till the last 
date of the receipt of application forms. 

A art from these measures to allow noro tine to correspondence 
students to complete the course, the flexibility in the scheme of 
exanmation as recommended by the Working Group on Correspondence 
Education set up by the Board in 1979 may also be considered. The 
group felt that the correspondence students might be offered the 
option to clear the Higher Secondary Examnation ] n two annual 
terms, if they so desired. 

The data collection work commenced in early March. It was 
expected that all respondents night have received the entire lot 
of reading materials by that cine. When asked, only 34$ of the 
respondents reported receipt of full compliment of 1 qssou materials, 
Another 20^ did not know whether the reading materials they had 
received was all, or some more was in store for thorn. As many as 
43$ of the respondents said that they expected some more consignments 
of the reading materials. 

3.5. Interval between Consignments 

Were the students in a position to study properly all the 
reading mntrials by tbo tine next consignment of lessons arrived? 
They were asked whether they could do it couveUiently or had to 
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wo rk bard to do it or fouud it dif r icult to cope with it. 


The 

res onsos 

0 btsmnd 

in this 

respect arc tabulated 

in 

Table 9. 






Table 9 ; 

C onv; 

3 nie nC e to 

s tu rl y 

r, ad mg materials by th 

e tine 



uox t 

despa tch 

of mate 

nals arrived. 



““ — 

““ 

—* '— — —* 

— — — L 

number 

and per- 

SI. 

ho. 


Hespo uses 


c outage 

of 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

■ — — — ■ 

respond 

ents_ 

1 . 

0 an 

do i l 

conveniently 

175 

(39) 

2. 

Have 

to wO"-k hard 


162 

(3 P 

3. 

Find 

it d 

ifficult 


97 

- (£1) 

4. 

hot 

roplled 

✓ 

17 

( 4) 


.To tnl 




LT\ 

.(J OQl „ 


Altogether, abuut 57?“ of the respondents could wot 
propetly study the lesson materials by the time next despatch 
of lessons arrived. It was further observed that science students 
found it nore difficult to complete the reading of study materials 
than a'rta and commerce students. Ibis points towards a need of 
devising ways of increasing span of time between enrolment in the 
course and filial examination, and spreading the despatch of 
lessons more evenly and regularly over the period. 

3.6. Help sought from Books 

The prospectus of the Board suggests a list of text books 
for the higher Secondary Examination. Did the students read the 
books, and other reading materials such as 'notes' and 'd gests' 
in addition to the correspondence lessons? 
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Ats many as 79/“ of the respondents replied in 
affirmative. There was not nuch difference on this account 
aucui^ respondents of arts, science aiid commence ^groups as is 
cvi out from fable 10. 

fable lO: Help sought fron addit' dial reading materials 


Si -H o. .Faculty 

ivunb,. r 

_a_nd p orcentage o_f_resp_o_ 

Airt S lits 


Yes 

ho 

not replie 

d Total 

1 . Sc i nj.ee 

45 

10 

1 

56 


(so) 

(18) 

(2) 


2. Commerce 

111 

41 

_ 

1 52 


(73) 

(27) 



3. irts 

11 9 

40 

4 

243 


(82 ) 

(16) 

(2) 


Total 

355 

92 

5 

451 


(79) 

(20) 

0) 



i'ho respondents who reported reading of additional 
materials were further asked to indicate the subjects in wbi.ch 
they referred to those materials. 

Among Science faculty, additional sealing naterials 
in respect of Mathematics, Physics, English and Chemistry 
in that order were more popular with the respondents. 

The additional reading materials m respect of English 
subject wore the most popular with both C onmeroe Arts 
students . 

Other subjects mentioned in this regard by the 
Con..tree students were Book Keeping, Commercial Geography, Hindi, 
Banking and Commercial Practice in that order* 
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In case of Arts students, those were Advanced Hindi, 
History f Civics, Economics and Hindi m that order. 

3.7* Help sought frou other Persons 

It Was of further interest to know whether students 
sought help of some persons (other than teachers in th.. contact 
pro granim 0 ) in their studies or wore able to nanago by themselves. 
The r S3 ponaes obtained an this respect arc tabulated in Table 11, 
Table 11 : hep a ndgne q of students on other persons in their st udi os 

SI.wo. 1 acuity _ number a*-d percentage- ^of_-reBlondeuts_ 




I OS 

Wo 

wot 

Total 



—-- 

- - 

__ replj_e_d 


1 . Scie 

uc e 

26 

29 

2 

56 



(46) 

(50) 

(4) 

rrj 

0 

0 

CM 

orce 

94 

130 

2 

1 52 



(62) 

(37) 

(1) 


3- Arts 


106 

130 

7 

243 



(4a) 

(53) 

(3) 

Total 


22 6 

21 4 

11 

451 


-— 

i50) 

.(M _ 

( 2 ) 



On p,u avcppc 

e, about half 

uf the 

respondents s 

ought 

help of 

other persons 

in thoir studios. 

Into res tlngly, 

c Omni ec 0 

s tudents 

depended mor 

0 on personal 

coaching thaiiscieuc 

e and 


art students. 

The respondents who sought help from oths&r persons wore 
furfeer asked to indicate the subjects fin* which they needed personal 
coaching. The trends ware similar to as in case of dependence on 
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nddttici-sl re.i.'Uug materials. The reasons of the reapouduuts 
for greater dependence Ou. additional rtading unterials and 
personal/caching m gone subjects than in others could not he 
ascertained. It, however, points towards a need of diagnosing 
difficulties of the students in the subjects mentioned by them, 
and providing them with suitable help by way of bridge courses, 
and revising the existing materials so as to make them more 
comprehensive and easily understandable. 

3 .8. Opinion about the Lesson Materials 

Opinion of the respondents was obtained about four 
aspects of the correspoudeiice lessons, 'these were: level of 
•difficulty, size of the typed letters, extent of printing mistakes 
and accuracy of information. Responses with regard to each of 
these aspects are separately discussed as under:- 

3*8.1 Level of difficulty 

Opinion of the respondents in this respect differed 

with regard to different subjects. Lesson materials in Tespect 

of some subjects wei;e considered more difficult than those of 

others. The subjects which were considered difficult by more than 

25$ of the respondeirts are listed in Table 12. 

Table 1 2: Lesson Materials mentioned, as difficult 


51.ho , 

Subjects 

P ercentage 
of mention 

1 . 

English 

51 

2. 

Book keepixig 

40 

3. 

Ma tbemat ics 

35 

4. 

Physics 

32 

5. 

Sanskrit 

28 

_6_ 1 __ 

_Advanced Hindi 

26 
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3.8.2 Size of Ty-ped Letters 

There were no complaints on this score. Almost all 
the respondents ( 36 / 0 ) felt satisfaction so far as the size of type 
letters of the lesson materials is eoncerned. 

3 *8 ■ 3 Fr mting Mistakes 

The picture, howevu-p, was not as encouraging m respect 
of opinion of the respondents with regard to printing mistakes 
m the lesson materials. About 317° of the respondents felt that 
there were printing mistakes to a more or less extent (fable 1'3) 
More of science students than commerce and. arts students mentioned 
about the printing mistakes. 

Table 1 3; Opinion about the extent of printing mistakes 


Many 

Mistakes 

Some 

Mistakes 

Largely 

Correct 

Wot replied 

Total 

8 

165 

262 

1 6 

451 

(2) 

(37) 

(58) 

(3) 

(100) 


It was observed that in this connection the Board did 
not have a printing press of its own. All India tenders were 
invited afresh every year for printing of correspondence lessons. 
Proof reading was done first by a proof reader (there are three 
trained proof readers m the unit) and then hy the coiicerned 
lecturer. The press was usually halted to send the second proof 
(partly because of lack of time) which may largely account for 
printing mistakes not being completely removed.* 

— — — — — —- — — — — 1 — — *— —' — -—• — —V Q^~ 1 * — —* — 

It was understood that since then there is/greater insistence 
on the second proof. * 
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3 .9 Sug'Restions about Lessor Materials 

i 

finally! through open ended question, the 

respondents were asked to give their suggestions about 

improving the les so neater ills, In allj 301 students (67/^) 

responded, 'the responses are summarised in i'ahle 14. 

Table H: Respondents' suggestions for improving lesson 
materials 


SI.ho. Suggestions number and per- 



centage of 


respo 

ndents 

1 . Despatch of Materials • 

„(_n_= 

J67l _ . 

(i) Despatch of lessons should be 
more timely aud systematic, 

2, Prepaation of Lessons 

135 

(45) 

(i ) Material should be more simple aud 
detailed giving suitable examples. 

1 20 

(40) 

(li) Lessons on all subjects should bo 
prepared 

46 

(15) 

( iii) Essay type questions given at the end 
of the lessons should be similar to 
those asked m the final examination. 

3 1 

(1 o) 

(iv) There should be additional notes giving 
synopsis of model answers to important 
questions, 

3* Printing of Materials 

22 

( 7) 

(i) Printing mistakes should be avoided 

19 

( 6) 

(ii) Q Uality of printing should be improved 

15 

( 5) 
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It uay be seen that bulk of the suggo stioiis were with 
-regard to despatch and preparatiox± of lesson materials . 

Regarding despatch of lessons, it was stressed that 
the lessons should be sent timely. Advancing this suggestion, 
most reSponde nts added:- 

"Our final examination is round the corner, but we have 
not yet received lessons". 

"All -eadiug materials should be m the hands of the 
students at least two months before the commencement of the 
final examination" 

"There is no post-office in our village. It takes 
10 - 15 days, and sometimes a month for the mail to reach us. 

It is essential that the Board should despatch the lessons 
timely". 


"Last y^nr, some of ray friends received the last 
instalment of lessons just two days before the final examinatbn". 

The other part of the suggestion was that the despatch 

of lessons should be more systematic, some of the comments made in 

this regard wo-pg as under: 

"In the last sonsignment, lessons on History were missing, 
while those on Civics were in duplicate," 

"I have not -necoived maps, which should be with History 

less Oils ". 


"Someb mss, I receive lessors in wrong subjects". 

"At times, we receive coisignment of lessons one after 
the other in quick succession. At other times > we don’t receive 
anything for a long tine". 

The next group of suggestions were with regard to 
preparation of lessons. Among these, the most frequently mentioned 
suggestion was that the lessons should be Written in a simpler language 
and in a more detailed fashion giving suitable examples. ' Most 
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respo.-rteuts supporter! their sugestion by referring specifically 
to English lessors. * 'i‘hsy particularly referred to lessors in 
Grai'H ar, wh ch they said, were not easily unders t and able to them, 
jii the natter of Hindi, some respondents broV-ght out that 1 Dohas 1 , 

1 obonds 1 , 1 Alankars' and granner should be explained in n/aore 

f 

s nnpl e and exp 1 i c it na^ue r, 

That English was considered relatively uoro difficult by 
the respondents bas coug out in rospoixsc to another question 
also,, as reqported earlier- 

Some of the commonly stated general comments with -regard 
to a need of more detailed lessons were as under; - 

"During the course of study of lessons, students are asked 
to refer to books for complete information.* Mow this is not 
fair. Students pay for the corresponded lessoxis . Over and above, 
this, they are supposed to buy books as well. Th s additional 
expexiditure hits the poor students harder. Those who cannot 
afford to buy bucks at all do xxot expect to secure good grades 
jix the examination. The correspondence lessons sho.. irl be self- 
contained " „ 

"To add to the nxjury, more than one b<.,k is prescribed 
for a subject. In History, the Board have proscribed seven 
bouks for two papers. ThjjS makes it difficult to choose, there 
should be defixxite rocomnexidations for a particular book(s) ." 

"Lessons don 1 t cover all what is prescribed in the 
syllabus, tfe hav ■ to study books as well, fo- questions in the 
final examination are mostly based ox. the text given i- the 
bo oks " . 


"Answers to some qustions given at the end of the lessons 
are not available in the text of the lesong". 


* Hindi 'Dohas', Sanskrit 1 Shlokas' are given in parts 
a,.d has to refer to -books for their complete appraisal. 
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I'he respondents want not only that the lessons should be 
more understandable but would also like it better if questions 
at tbe eud of tho lessors are given in a na^er as they appear 
in the final examination. Some respondents suggested that 
there should be additional notes giving synopsis of no deigns wers 
to important questions. 

In .short, respondents would like the lessons to he 
self-contained, sufficient in themselves to prepare then for the 
final examination* 

Some respondents mentioned about a need to correct printing 
mistakes in the lessor materials and to ixup-ove the quality of 
printing. 

"Some pages ore so badly printed that they aro not readable" 
aettie respondents commented. 

4. students' Response Sheet Assignments ( RSAa ) 

The Board offers the services of evaluating and correcting 
students' response sheet assignments, and sending them back to 
the students for their self-improvement in learning the subject 
natter. Through the corrected assignments, the students are also 
guided as how to answer in the examination. Apart from writing 
answers to questions, students are free to raise their doubts and 
point uut their difficulties in learning the subject natter. This toi 
is supposed to be clarified by the Board. Submission of assignments 
is, however, not compulsory on part of the students, and performance 
of the students in the assignments is not given weightago in the 


final results. 
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Students themselves bear the postal expenses lor 
seeing assignments to the Board. They a^e not aware °f the postal 
concessions that could be available to then if they write 'Pupils' 
Exercise for Corrcc fciou vide PO Guide wo. 11 4 (b) I 1 on the parcel. 
However, the Board bear the postal expenses for returning, the 
corrected assignments to the students. 

At the end of each lessor, there is a tost for recaptula- 
tiou. 'l'he tests are of two typos - o.*c for self-evaluation and the 
other for external evaluation. The self-evaluation tests contain 
self-check questions only. Key to the questions is given in the 
lessons i.- the next instolr.iont, so that students raay compare their 
answers and evaluate thoi^ performance on their own. 

The alternate lessons contain tests for external 
evaluation. The last test for external evaluation appears at the 
end of 1 2th lesson m each paper. There are thus six Students' 

’’espouse Sheet A' signments' in each paper. The last test is designed 
to recaptulate all the previous lessons. The questions in the external 
evaluation t®ts are of various types - multiple choice, short answers, 
eoaay otype etc, 

The prospectus of the Higher Secondary CorrespQndenee 
Course, which is ilade available to students alo^g with the 
applic&ion form for eurolrn'ent, mentions that the s tudents ape 
expected to submit 50 f> of the total assignments in each paper, 
and thai they should submit assigmaents within 15 days-of the 
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receipt of lesson materials by thon. With the first instalment 
of the lessons, a leaflet is also sent reminding the students about 
the desirability of Writing and submitting the assignments, and 
telling then about the r quirements in respect of number and 
schedule of submitting the assignments. these are the Only 
two occasions and methods of making the students awa’-e of the 
facility offered by the Board of evaluating students' assignments 
for their benefit. 

4.1. Awacen.es s abuut and Submission of Assignments 

Were the students aware of the facility offered by the 
Board of evaluating theqr assignments? Bid the students submit 
the assignments and if so, to what extent? "Responses to those 
qust- ons are tabulated as under; - 
fable 15: Submission of Response Sh-et Assignments 

number and. percen- 

Sl.l'Jo. Response__tage of_ respondents 


1. 

RSAs submitted in 

all subjects 

92 

(20) 

2. 

Submitted in some 

subjects 

79 

(17) 

3. 

hot submitted 


225 

(50) 

4. 

i-i ot aware 


26 

( 8) 

5. 

not replied 


29 

( 7) 


To tal 


451 



It was observed that a majority of the students knew about 
the facility offered by the Board of evaluating their assignments. 
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However, o*J.y 20 Ja of the respondents availed themselves of 
this facility in respect of all subjects, a^i 1 another 1 "]% m 
respect of some subjects. 

'the s tudeuts are expected to submit the assignments within 
15 days of the receipt of lassos by them, 'ihe month-wise flow of 
submission of assignments ou part of the students could uut be 
ascertained from the records available With the Board. i.Or the 
percentage of students who submitted the assignments and percentage 
of assignments submitted in each subjec.t could be ascertained from 
the Board. However, from the expenditure incurred hy the Board in 
respect of evaluation of students' assignments, it was estimated that 
about 25/o of the total assignments were submitted by the students 
I’h's corresponds to some extent with the findings reported in the 
table 15 above. 

4.2. Heturn of HSAs 

For evaluating RSAs 1 , tbe Board maintains a panel of evaluators 
m each subject. They are teachers^vmg a teaching experience of atl 
five years in a particular subject. The interested teachers apply 
to the Board fo r appointment as evaluators. A panel is formed by the 
Assistant Director of Correspondence Unit on the basis of bio-data 
provided by the applicants subject to approval by th e Secretary of 
the Board, ihe evaluators on the panel are usually changed after 

a tern of three yca^s, and can be reappointed after a lapse of 
two years.> 
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Tbe fee prescribed by the Board 33 ’is .0.70 for evaluating 
an assignment. About 1 50 - 200 students are allotted to each 
evaluator for a particular subject. All assignments in chat 
subject submitted by these students aee referred to the same 
evaluator. This enables the evaluators to keep a record of the number 
and percentage of _ass iguaents submitted by a student. The evaluators 
send the record to the Board at the end of the year. But then it 
is, perhaps, too late to remind the defaulters. It was learnt that 
the Board daid not register the information about the number and 
frequency of assignments submitted by each student before sending the 
as s ignn ents to the evaluators. 

The academic staff of the Correspondence Unit are also 
entrusted with evaluation of students' assignments; oach nuE.ber of 
the faculty is allotted twice the number of students compared to the 
outside evaluators. Some assignments are received late at the end of 
the year. 'These are also evaluated by the concerned members of the 
f aculty. 

The evaluators are expected to -return the corrected 
assignments to the Board within 15 days of their receipt by them. 

The Board in turn return these to the concerned students. 

The students who reported to have submitted the assignments 
were further asked whether they had received back all or port of 
the corrected assignments from t 1 -e Board. Their responses in this 
respect may be seen in Table 16. 
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Table 16: Receipt of corrected RSAs 0-* part of the respondents 


Si.ko. 

Receipt of corrected ass’ 1 gnments 

number and %age 
of respondents 
(h - 171 ) 

1 . 

AH 

39 

(23) 

2. 

Some 

72 

(42) 

3. 

ho ne 

29 

(17) 

4. 

_no_t replied._, 

_ „ _ 

_D s)_ _ 


Total,___1J1__(J_00) 


The study was conducted, at the fag end of the year. 

The table shows that only 23% of the respondents who had subnittr d 
the assignments rece,vod then back. As many as 42% received only 
part of the assignments, and another 17 % did not hear anything from 
the Board in this respect. 

4.3 • Evaluation of Assignments 

The evaluators are obliged not only to assign narks to 
the answers but also to comment on each answer with a view to help 
students improve upon their performance. 

° u ■^ aT ’ aS the findings of the present study go, 20% of 
tho respondents, who had received back all of part of the 
assignments, reported, that evaluators did not comment on the 
answers written by thorn. ('Table 17 ); 
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Table 17: Comments of evaluators on 7SAs 
Si.-Wo. Evaluators' Comments 

1 . Comments on all assignments 

2. Comments on some assiguaents 

3- lio comnents, marks only 

4- not r-eplied 

Total 

It may be s eeu that 58% of the respondents, who received 
back the assignments found comments of the evaluators on some 
assignments. Only 23^ of the respondents reported to have received 
comnents in all cases. 

It may be mentioned that a copy of a cyclostyled ins tructions 
spec fyihg the manner in which/6tudents' ass ignmeiits are to be eva¬ 
luated is given to the evaluators in the beginning. Beyond this, 
no formal training is imparted to the evaluators in the techniques 
of evaluating the assignments. 

The members of the faculty of the Correspondence Unit are 
supposed to do a sample checking of the corrected assignments 
before these are returned to the students, and to refer them back 
to the concerned evaluators, if found lacking, It was, however, 
observed that the practice of sample c heckiiig was not on a strong 
footing, as more often than not the administration despatched the 
corrected sheets directly to the students without referring them 

Co ntd ... 


number and percentage 
of Respondents _(_iN_=_1ji_1 ) 


26 

(23) 

58 

(52) 

22 

(20) 

5 

( 5) 

11 

(100) 


first to the faculty, 
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4.4 Usefulness of comments 

411 those who reported rsceipx of conmeiits of evaluators 
othe r assignments were furtho T ’ asked to iivlicate whether they 
found the cornuents helpful and if so, to what extent. It was 
encouraging to note that 55 ^° of these rospondonts were happy with the 
conn exits . Another 37/^ of the ros pond exits said that th '-coxjiacnts 
were oxdy somewhat helpful, 

The above account with regard to evaluators' connects shows 
that the problem lies xxot so much with regard to the quality of 
c QLir.: exits as with regard, to giviijg connects oxi most of students' 
assignments, 

4.5. Surges tfeons for In a roving RSAs 

Tip a "1 "1 , 1 X'O l ( 'i O/t) a V r n > r» © 1 on 'yftan -bio 1 .a foi 

iuproviixg the >'ffectiveiicss of USAs programme, These ars summarised 
as under: - 

Table 18: Suggestions for improving effectiveness of USAs programme 

S 1 . xm o Suggestions number ax±d 

frequency of 

_j___ 11 e nt_i on( j*=180) 

1 . ISAs should be returiied promptly 83 

2. ’’’SAS should coiitain coiicrote commeiits, 77 

3- The question should be examination oriented. 70 

4. 1 5-day tiie limit for submission of RSAs 27 

should be increased 

5. Submission of RSAs shxjuld. bo compulsory 23 

on part cf all students. 

6 . Lessoiis should be sent in tine and at 20 

regular intervals to enable the studeixts 
to submit RSAs iu time 

7- Students should be made aware of the 1 18 

facility of evaluation of RSIs. 

8 . Space for writing answers should be adequate 18 

9- Postage for sending the RSAs should be I 5 

_.borne^bir _tbe .Board.___ 


(46) 

(43) 
(39) 
(1 5 ) 

( 13 ) 

( 11 ) 

(ro) 

(10) 
( 8 ) 
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Most respondents desired that teacher marked 
assignments (TMAs) should be returned to thiei?, and returned 
promptly. There was a feeling among the respondents that 
they did not receive 1 'MAs for quite some time after submitting 
them. At times, these were not received at all. Some of the 
comments ixi this respect make an interesting reading. 

"I thmk my HSAs are lost. I have not received then back 
from the Board". 

"I have not received any of the corrected "SAs so far". 

"So far I have received only one against four BSAs 
submitted by me". 

"The Board take a lot of time in returning the corrected 
^SAs to the students. These should be sent to the students 
an time so chat they may take advantage of the comments offered 
by the evaluators". 

"The benefits of the programme of ^sas are limited 
because not all corrected BSAs are received by the students". 

Another equally important suggestion w a s that the 
evaluators should give such concrete comments as may he helpful 
to the students in improving their programmes. 

In fact, a number of respondents made the two suggestions 
mentioned above simultaneously i.@ prompt return of the TMAs 
aqd giving of concrete comments on part of the evaluators. 

Some of the specific comments made in. respect of the 
latter sug' estion were as under;- 

"Evaluators just strike the wrong answers, but don't guide 
about the correct answers", 

"If our answers are wrong, the Boarld Should write the 
correct answers, a u d send them to us". 
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"not Only constructive criticism should he given, 
but correct answers should also be supplied to us. 

Some respondents commented that the Board should 
supply model answers to some important questions ill e ach 
subject for the benefit of the students along with the 'I'MAs . 

It was gethered that at one time there had been a 
defiui e thinking in the Board about the preparation of model 
answers and sending them, to the students, but this had not 
been implemented (probably, due to small faculty in the 
correspondence unit). 

Another about 40% of the suggestions were with regard 
to type of questions in the assignments. Respondents desired 
that questions in the assignments should be as they appear in the 
final examination. 1'he respondents felt that this would give them, 
a practice in writing for the final examination. 

About 11% of the respondents opined that if lessons are 
regularly supplied and also m time to the students, this should 
improve the frequency of the submission of RSAs . 

"Students don 1 t send RSAs eicher because the lessons 
are not received regularly or these are difficult to understand" 
outed a respondent. 

"Only five days are left for the examination, but I 
have not received all lessons Hi English" — yet another student 
remarked in this connection. 

"Answers to some questions in the RSAS are not to be 
found in the text of the lessons" - a respondent observed. 

Making all the students aw are of the facility offered 
by the Boa^d. of evaluation RSAs was another important 
suggestion to promote this programme. 


cOmm- 
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True, mention to this effect is made lathe prospectus. 

But the possibility that the students, by and large, may overlook 
it cannot be ruled out. It would be a good Idea if each assignment 
carries an additional note reminding students about RSAs. 

Among various suggestions one that deserves careful 
cons ideration (even though made by only 8/3 the respondents 
only) is that the Board should pay for the postage in respect 
of the assignments mailed by the students. It would be worthwile 
to try the suggestion of the payee paying the postage to see if 
it promotes the submission of assignments on part of a larger 
number of students. lay be some students, particularly those 
from poor families and backward areas,were dettered to send 
assignments on account of extra expenses involved on postage or 
difficult availability of postage facilities. If need be, the 
Boa-d may suitably enhance the tution fee to cover the extra 
expenses on postage, 

5. Personal Contact Programme (POP ) 

The Board arrange personal contact programme for the 
correspondence students once a year for a period of ten days 
at different centres spread all over the state of Rajasthan. 

The idea is to resolve difficulties of academic nature of the 
students by providing them with personal coaching. Attending 
the contact programme is not compulsory on part of the students. 
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5 . "I . PCP and its util is at 10 u 

It was of interest to know what percentage of students 
took advantage of the contact programme during the year 
1981-62. The responses are summarised in Table 19* 

Table 19: Utilisation of PCP 

~ ~ ~ " ~ ko. and percentage 

SI *ko. Whether PCP attended °f resiondents 


1 . Yes, for all the 10 

days 

22 

(5) 

2. Yes, hut for part of 

the time 

21 

(5) 

3 . ivo, I knew abou t . 

l 

but could 

28 2 

(62) 

not make it. 

4. Wo, I was not HUare 

of the programme 

85 

(19) 

5. Hot replied 


41 

( 9) 

To tal 


451 

(100) 


It may be seen that only 5% of the respondents attended 
the 10-day contact programme for the full term; another 5 a /o 
attended it for part of the days- 

The records available with the Board also showed that 
only about 740 students (nearly 6%) attended the contact 
programme during the year 1981-62. This figure corresponds 
nearly with the findings of the present study. 

It was observed that a circular is sent to the students 
co-mrunicatinT the duration, dates, time and places of the contact 
programmeThe students are free to attend the centre of' their 
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choice. Iii fact, the students a^e required to give their 
tentative choice of the contact centre m the application for 
enrolment itself. List of the centres is given in the prospectus 
seat along with the application form. Despite this, as table 19 
shows, ahotct one fifth of the respondents were not aware of the 
programme. It points towards a need to take some more steps to 
make the contact programme a comm on knowledge among the participan 

5.2. Ptill ty ’of FCP 

through a no ther question, the respondents, who had attends 
the contact programme, were further asked to indicate whelbher they 
found ohp programme helpful in learning the subjects, and if so 
to what extent. their responses a^e summarised in Table 20. 

s' 

Table 20; Opinion of respondents regarding utility of ICP 

. ~ " Lumber and a /°age 

Sl.,. 0 . Utility of the Pro gramme of respondents 

_ I h ~ 43l _ 

1. Beneficial in learning all subjects 

2. Beneficial in 1earning some subjects 

3 . not beneficial 

4. Lot replied 

To t a 1 - " ~ _ 43 MOO) 

It Was observed that most of the r ’ espondents ( 6 G/ 0 ) who 
attended the programme found it beneficial in learning all or 
some of the subjects. Seven per cent of these respondents did 
not find it heLp-fnl- 

f" ' 


13 (30) 

25 (58) 

3 ( 7) 

2 ( 5) 
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giucG the number of respo indents who attended the pro gramme 
was small, further analysis of their responses regarding specific 
subjects the learning of which improved as a result oi attending 
the contact programme Was abandoned. 


$. 3 . Suggestions for Improving the PGP 

Finally, the respondents we^-e asked to give their suggestions 

for improving the contact programme. In all, 143 respo nde uts (32fr->) 

gave i,heir suggestions- Salient ones are recorded in Table 21 . 
Table 2l Suggestions for improving PGP 


Sl.no. Suggestions Frequency of 

___ _ ___ mentioji _ 

Time and Duration o f POP 

1 . It should be held more than once 26 (18) 

and if to be held once, that should 

be uear the examination. 


2. Duration should be increased 37 (26) 

Number of PCF Centres 

3. .Number of centres should be increased 83 (58) 

so that these are nearer to the places 

of residence of students 

Information about PGP 

4. Students should be informed about the 28 (20) 

programme well in time and motivated 

to attend it* 

Selection of Subjects 

5. Only important topics in difficult subjects 17 (12) 

like English, Advanced Hindi should be 

taken up. 

Selection o f teachers 

6 . Ouly experienced and knowledgeable teachers 8 ( 6 ) 

should be selected 

Other suggestions 

7. Students should not be charged additional 4 (3) 

fees for the POP 
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The two Host important suggestions were with regard 
to increase in the number of contact centres and increase 
m the ducation of the contact programme. 

Regarding number of contact centres, it may be mentioned 
that during 1981-82, contact programme was arranged at 16 centres 
in the state. The centres, which were located at the district 
headquarters/ op^h a t e d in the second ary/higher secondary schools 
of the state directorate of education. Since there are 26 districts, 
some contact centres covered more than one district. It meant long 
distances for some students to reach the contact centres. This 
might have been particularly deterrent to poor students as the 
students wore required to travel at their cost (no railway conco- 
sseion being available to then), and also to bear expenses on 

lodging and boarding for attending the contact programme. This 

/ x e 

produced 

below: - 

"Cnily students from well-off families can afford to 
attend the programme. This is not for the pour". 

"Some sort of railway concession and availability of 
other facilities will encourage greater participation in the 
programme on part of the stude nts" . 

"The nearest conuact centre is 205 Kms away. I could not 
afford expenses to reach it". 

"There should he a contact centre within about 50Kms of 
the reach of a student. Contact centres should he set up in 
all the examination centres, or at least at all the Tehsil 
Headquarters". 

It appeared ihat selection of districts for setting up 
ceiitres, and the decision regarding number of centres in each 
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district wad clone ad-hoc. Analysis of data regarding 
concgiitration. of students in different parts of the state for 
the year 1981-8 2 was not available with the Board* Bor had the 
Board decided upon definite norms for setting up a Centre in 
terms of number of students putting up in a particular locality. 

Regarding duration an r l time of the contact programme the 
specific sug -estions were that it should be held for about 20 
days, and near the final examination. 


It may be mentioned that the contact programme was held 
during autumn vacations when schools were closed for regular 
students. By this time, correspondence students receive only 
2-3 despatches of correspondence lessons comprising of about 6-9 
lessons in each paper. It is, perhaps, with this m mind that 
the respondents suggested that the programme should be held later 
near the final ex an i nation (winter vacations) when the students 
would have received and read most of the reading materials. Another 
suggestion related ho this was that instead of ten-day duration, 
xhe contact programme should be for 20 days. 


In th s connection, some respondents also suggested that 
the programme should be held twice, once during- .. autumn 

vacations and then during winter vacations, each time for ten 
days, 


Pr °f aM e at the contact cent-es should be organised 
m _„ IG afternoon and in the forenoon, so that more students 

a e to attend it’ 1 - was another suggestion in this regard- 
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As many as 20 per cent of the respondents felt that 
making the students aware of the contact programme in tune will j 

enhance its popularity. 

"The students should he made aware of the dates and time 
of the contact programme at least one mouth in. advance so that they 
may adjust their sch/edule accordingly" - one respondent commented. 

Some respondents (12/6) suggested that only important topics 
in some difficult subjects such as English, Advanced Hindi etc should 
be dealt with during the contact programme. In other words, the 
respondents wanted that instead of spreading the programme over all 
subjects, a selective approach, based on diagnosis of the topics, 
which students find difficult to comprehend by themselves, may he 
adopted. 

■ 

Perhaps, there is also a need to streamline the procedure 
for selection of teachers as pointed out by about six per ceiit 
of the respondents. 

"I attended the programme for some days. I found that the 
teachers did not take much interest. May be because the strength 
djfj the students attending the programme was not much. Anyway, I 
left the programme in between". 

"The teachers don' t turn up in the classes in time. 

They should be more punctual". 

It was observed that the headmasters of the schools 
selected for setting up dhe contact centres themselves selected 
the contact teachers. Each contact teacher was obliged to take two 
periods each day, for which he was paid an honorarium of fls.loo/- 
for the duration of the programme. As contact teachers earh an 
additional amount, those who are close to the headmasters are more 
likely to be selected for the programme. It would perhaps be better if 
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tbe Board themselves make a rigorous selection of the contact 
teachers . 

It was further observed that the selected, contact teachers 
were not given any orientation in the methodology of taking contact 
classes- teaching in a formal class is different from taking a class 
m a contact programme, The whole philosophy and methodology has 
to be different. Since teachers for the contact programme are drawn 
f-r-om the formal system, this calls for orienting then about the methodology 
of teaching in a contact programme of a correspondence course. 

There were some respondents who suggested abolition of 
ad'iitional fee for attending the contact programme. 

6 . Other Correspondence Courses 

All public institutions offering correspondence education 
at the school level do so in respect of secondary and higher 
secondary examination only. The successful c a udid a tes are awarded 
certificates at par with the successful candidates of the formal 
institutions . How obtaining a certificate of having passed higher 
secondary examination was going to be helpful to them was not 
ascertained from the respondents in the present study. Perhaps, the 
predominant reason of the students to pass the higher Secondary 
examination w a s to better th e i* potential in the employment market. 

It is generally felt that the employment potential of the youth 
coaid further be improved if non-conveutional job-oriented courses 
are introduced by the educational institutions. This should better 
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their chances of not only being employed in the market, but 
could also lead to greater self-employment. What do the 
correspondence s tu dents then a elves think about it? When asked 
whether they would like ihe Board to introduce some correspondence 
courses other than those sScfr the secondary and the higher secondary 
examinations, as many as 252 respondents (68^0) replied in affirmative, 
Among then, 220 respondents mentioned specifically several new 
courses t which should he taught through correspoudenee by the 
Board. The suggested courses are classified in Table 22. 

Table 22; hew Correspondence Courses suggested by the respondents 


Si.ho. Suggested courses ho. and °/° age of 

____ : __resjxndeiits_ 

1. Technical courses like radio and TV electronics, 75 (34) 

electrician, mining and geology 


2. Vocational courses like making of. soaps detergents 
and candles, agriculture, vetenary science 
dairying, handicrafts, tourism, photography, 
carpeutary, sewing, and tailoring, and typing 
composing and printing. 

64 

(29) 

3. Professional courses like business management, 
hotel management, library science, advanced 
accountancy, ayurvedic, music, art and printing 
and teacher and patWari training and storekeeping. 

53 

(24) 

4. Proficiency in languages like Sanskrit, Urdu and 
Engl ish. 

5. Correspondence course at lower levels than the 
secondary examination. 

66 

31 

(30) 

(H) 

6. General knowledge and preparation for 
competitive examinations 

20 

( 9) 

7. Correspondence courses at undergraduate and 
post-graduate levels 

11 

( 5) 

8. Letter writing 

4 

( 2) 
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The greatest deuaM. was for te'chuical, vocational 
Professional courses in that orrie-, Obviously, at the back 
of their iiinri the respondents had the employment potential in 
view while suggesting those courses, 

However, as u a riy as 3<9> of the "espondents also opted 
for correspondence courses to increase proficiency in languages 
mostly in English, including writing of letters, 

iheii, some other respondents wanted introduction of 
correspondence courses to help the students prepare themselves for 
competitive aginations aM up-date their general knowledge, 

'Ihe above account indicates that some non-cow e ntio lia l 

correspondence courses if introduced could prove popular. Some 

oou.ses like language develops, could be popular even if these 
nay not carry a certificate. 
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CHAPTER IY 

SUMMARY 1ND CONCLUSIONS 

(1 ) SUMMARY 

1 .1 Background Infornatio n 

Realising that sufficient information about the status 
of correspondence education at the school level did not exist, and 
that collection of such information would he helpful to the planners, 
the Centre for Educational Technology decided to conduct a series 
of in-depth studies in this respect. The present study on corres¬ 
pondence courses offered by the Board of Secondary Education of 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh is second in the series; the first 
having been completed m respect of Patracbar Yidyalaya, Delhi. 

The study Was done in two phases. In the firat phase, relevant 
background information was collected from the two Boards by contacting 
the concerned officials personally. In the second phase/ data were 
collected f©mn a sample of correspondence students by mailing them 
a ques tio nnaire. 

Since a complete list of the students enrolled with the Board 
of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh, for the year 1961-82, was 
not available till the end of April, 1982, the second phase of the 
study had to be abandoned ih their case, 

As for the p adasthan Board, during the year 1981-82, there 
wore 10,992 students on roll for the une-year higher secondary 
examination course in the faculties of arts, commerce and science. 
Every 20th students on the respective lists was selected to constitute 
the sample, making a total sample of 548 students. 
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The data were collected during the period March - April, 1982 
through a nailed questionnaire • ihe filled-in questionnaire was 
received fron 45 1 respondents, naming nore than 82 a /o of the total 

sample • 

1.2 Findings 
Background Information 

1 .' J .1 Ihe Fajasttan Board offer two correspondenco courses, one 
at the secondary level (class X) and the other at the higher secondary 
level (class Xl). The latter, which is the focus of the present study 
is compulsory for all the private students, except for some categories 
of students, During the year 1981-82, about 68^ of the private 
candidates taking the higher secondary examination went through 
the correspondence course- 

1 .2.2 The cuuarse is opeu to the residents of ^ajasthan only, and 
is advertised in the newspapers, 

1-2.3 Distribution of the application forms for enrolment in the 
course is centrally done from the office of the Board at Adcier- 
However, application forris to sit in the exauination can be bad 
fron and submitted at any of the several examination centres 
(about 700) spread all over the state-J. After enrolling the 
candidates for the course, the Board decide about their eligibility 
to take tho examination. 

1 .2.4 Fees for the course is Rs. 5 /- towards registration and 

RS.I35/- towards tut: on, payable m two instalments. 
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-2.5 The correspondence unit is a constituent unit of 
the Board aud functions within its acts and regulations, and , ■ 
under the authority of the Chairman and the Secretary of the 
Bo ar d. 

1 .2.6 'the correspolidence unit is headed by a Director, but 
the post is lying Vacant siu.ce long, 

1 ,2»7 Out of the two posts of the Assistant Directors originally 
provided for, one stands abolished, The Assistant Director(Adnn) 
looks after academic natter as well, ‘l'he incumbent enjoys^.imited 
financial, administrative and academic autonomy. 

1 .2.7 The administration wing maintains a Lesson Bank, a 
students' Response Sheet Unit, a Unit for Proof Beading, four 
cells for despatch of lessons, and an Accounts Section. 

1 . 2 .8 The academic wing is staffed by three lecturers, one 
each in the faculties of arts, commerce and science and one 
part-time lecturer in History. The academic wing ig responsible 
for the 1 preparatio n of the lessons and arrangements of all other 
academic inputs for the' two correspondence courses, 

1.2.9 The correspondence unit is self-financing. Lot only 
that, there are some savings, which are pooled in the general 
funds of the Board. 

Students' Characteristics 

1.2.10 Quite a nuu.be->" of the -respondents were disadvantaged in 
one way or the other, and nould not have carried on with their 
regular schooling on that account. 
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1 .2.11 About 28 and seven percent of the respondents were 

in the age group of 2l -■ 25 years and 26 - 40 years respectively. 

However, a majority of the students were below 20 years. 

1.2.12 About one fourth of the respondents belonged to the 
scheduled and backward classes, about one half belonged to ru-^al 
areas, about one third were employed and another 1 4/^ were apprentices. 
There was a time lag between leaving a regular school and joining the 
correspondence course in case' of 45^> of the respondents. In a 
majority of these cases (84$) the tine lag was upto five years, but 
in a few cases it was as large as 17 years . 

1.2.1 3. About one third of the respondents were married. 

1.2.14 About 45/b of the respondents had failed in the higher 

secondary examination, and wanted to retake the examination. 

"Reasons for taking Correspondence Courses 

1 .. 1 5 Students joined the correspondence course due to various 

reasons. Prominent among these were! employed or likely to be 
employed or required to attend to household chores ( 88%) non¬ 
availability of admission in regular schools ( 35 $) post-school age (l%), 
guardians not in favour of attending a regular school ( 5 %). 

Lesson Materials 

1.2.16 Correspondence lessons were not available on all 

subjects offered by the students, mainly due to shortage of staff 
in the academic wing, 

1'2‘17 Lesson materials were despatched 4-5 times during 

the year; each consignment consisting of 24 lesson units. 
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1.2*18 Mo e t respondents (39%) received the first co nsignncnt 
of lesson in the month of October. 

1.2.19 By the month of March, only 34 ^, of the r espondents 
reported the receipt of full compliment of the lesson materials. 

1 .2.20 About 57% of the respondents could not properly study the 
lesson materials by the time next despatch of lesson arrived. 

1.2.21 About 79% of the respondents consulted books, notes and 
digests, and about half of the respondents sought help/o^her persons 
in their studies m addition to the lesson materials. Additional 

help was generally sought in Physics and Mathematics (science), 

• * 

Advanced Hindi, Civics, History and Hindi (arts) and Book Keeping, 
Hmdi and Commercial Practice (floJJtrce) a^d English by students 
of all the three faculties. 

1 .2,22 About 39% of the respondents felt that there were printing 
mistakes in thidesson materials. i'hey were, however, happy with 
the size of typed letters. 

1 .2.23 The lesson materials in English, Book-keeping, Mathematics, 
Physics, Sanskrit and Advanced. Hindi were relatively considered more 
difficult to understand. 

1.2 24 . Most suggestions for bringing about improvement in lesson 

§ 

materials were with regard to timely and systematic despatch of 
les soijs , making the lessons more understandable and comprehensive, 
preparing' lessons on all subjects, franiitg questions for the students' 
assignments on the lines asked in the final examination, and preparing 
model answers to important questions. 
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besp ous e Sheet Assigumcnts 

1 .£.25 A majority ( 92/0 ) of the respondents ware aware of the 
facility offered by the Board of evaluating students' asaigipenta . 
However, only 20% of the respondents availed themselves of this 

r 

facility in respect of all subjects, and 1 7% in respect of some 
subjects. 

1 .2.2C. 23% of the respondents who had submitted the assignments 

received all of then back, 42% received only part of the assignments 
and another 17% did not hear anything from the Board in this respect. 

1 .2.27. 20% of the respondents, who had received back all Or part 

of the assignments reported that the evaluators did not comment on the 
answers written by them an- 1 52% feund comments in some cases. Only 
2 -5% of the respondents reported to have received evaluators' comments 
in all cases. 

1 .2.8. Among- those who reported receipt of evaluators' comments 
in all or 'some assignments, 55% found those useful, another 37% found 
those somewhat useful, 

1.2.29 .Salient suggestions advanced by the respondents for 
impi"Oving the effectiveness of the RSAs prog-anne were: prompt return 
of teacher marked assignments (tMas), availability of evaluators' 
concrete comments in i'MAs, framing examination Crfeuted questions, 
increasing the time limit for submission of Its As , timely receipt of 
lesson materials, and the Board bearing the postage on RSAs submitted 
by the students, 


Contd-. ., 
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Pcrsonal Contact Programme 

1 . 2.30 Ouly 5% of the respondents attended the 10 -day contact 

programme for the full tern, and another 5^ for the part of the 
terra. 

1 . 2 . 3 I Among those who attended the PCP r 88 jw respondents found 
it beneficial as against only T/° who did not find it helpful. 

1.2.32 Important suggestions to improve PCP included: (i) duration 
of the progamne should be increased (ii) it should be held near the 
final examination (iii) number of contact centres should he increased ^ 
(iv) students should he informed well in advance about the dates, duration 
tine and places of the contact programme and (v) only important topics 
in difficult subjects should ho dealt with. 


Other courses 

1 .2.33 When asked whether the respondents would like the Board 
to introduce some correspondence courses other than those for the 

t 

secondary and the higher secondary examinations, as many as 68 c /° of the 
respondents replied in affirmative. 

1 . 2.34 Among the hon-vonventional courses suggested, the 
greatest demand was for vaiious technical, vocational and 
professional courses, followed by courses to increase proficiency 
in languages, particularly in English, and to increase competency 
in taking the competitive examinations and up-date . general 
knowledge. 


Corud 

1 




G OjnCLU SIOuS 


The uost startling observation of the study was that 
the academic wing of the correspondence unit of the Board, of 
Secondary Education, Rajasthan was staffed by only three lecturers, 
one each in the faculties cf Arts, Commerce and Science, and one 
part time lecturer in History. And this staff was responsible for 
preparatiun of all study materials and arrangement of ■ other 
academic inputs for the two co rrespo.idence courses of the Board, 
offered by more than eleven thousand students every year. 

The post of the Di-cctor of Correspondence Courses wasp-yi ug 
vacant for quite sone tine past, and the only post of the Assistant 
Director (Academic) had since been abolished. 

With top positions renaming vacant or abolished, and with 
only skelton staff at the button, the Correspondence Unit was 
reduced to a snail appendage to the Board. 

It nay be recalled that the Board had set up the correspondence 
unit as its constituent unit to plan and execute co rrespondenee 
courses to help out private candidates, who tick its secondary 
a ri d higher secondary exaninations in large numbers. This was as far 
back as 1968. But the pass rate of the students taking the 
correspondence courses does not seen to have shown improvement 
ov'r the years, in or the relative performance of the correspondence 
students has significantly improved compared to that of regular 
s tudents , 

it may be seen that needs of the correspondence students are 
widely different from those of regular students ■ The methods of 
teaching and the approach has also to be different. It is reco¬ 
gnised the world over uhat correspondence institutions, if started 
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as a part ol the conVontioiial examining bodies, must have 

appropriate organisational structu-re and sufficient autonomy 

and flexibility to meet the special needs of its students. 

This does not appear to have teppengd in case of corrospondeuce 
/the 

unit of/Rajas than Boar' 1 , with the result that the correspondence 
teaching progamnea of the Board have remained just a shade better 
than the home study courses. 

The term home study is taken ns sc-lf-ins tructiow. 

Cof-respoudenco , teaching, on the other baifl , implies a teaching 
responsibility on part of the institution offering the service. 

In other words, the emphasis in teaching by correspondence is on 
motivating and stimulating the students, giving then purposeful 
practice, repetition and reinforcement lending to learning, as 
is true of teaching by any other medium. According to Erdos*' 

'if a course of-study consists of no more than the issue of 

s tudy'mater ial, -whether or not related to 4 terminal examination 

and is not providing continuous teaching by a tutor, then the 

students' hone study ha3, in fact, become self-instruction. 

But if the student is required throughout his course of study 

to send it at 1 ntErvhls, sufficiently frequent to enable the 

tutor to corroct the weaknesses as soon as they appear and to 

give, further instructions when it is wooded, then the student 

continues to be taught throughout his course of study". 

* 

*Erdos Renee F. 'Teaching by Correspondence* thnesco Source Book. 
Longmans, UNESCO (1967). 
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geen in this context the correspondence courses offered 
by the Board were nothing no-re chan supply of lesson materials 
for hone stu^y and self-instruction of the students. The 
responsibility of teaching the students remained largely neglected. 

It is felt that to put the correspondence teaching programme 
of the Board on a stronger footing, the organisational set up of 
the correspondence unit will have to he suitably expanded and 
restructured. A fairly different organisational set up than what 
exists at present would perhaps he necessary to meet the special 
types of work. The restructuring of the organisational and 
administrative management would first require an indepth study and 
analysis of th e processes involved in different aspects of distance 
education. This should involve lot of effort and deliberation on 
the part of all concerned. However, troad indicators in respect 
of administrative and academic aspects are attempted as under: — 

Administrative Fun ctions 

Talking of administrative functions first, it would be 
the task of the administrative organisation to bring about: - 

(1) Publicity, pre-registration counselling and routine 
go rrespondence with woulid be students requesting 
factual information. 

( 2 ) Quick enrolment and registration of students. 

(3) Printing, Warehouse and despatch of the course 
materi a ls. 

(4) Correct and timely delivery of course materials, 
information, curculars etc. 
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( 5 ) Short turn a-round tine for the students 1 assignments 
(f&) accurate, pasily available registration data afid other 
necessary statistics, 

(7) maintenance of students' records to check t>n their 
progress anrl procedures for distributing reminders to 
those who fall behind or seen to be in danger of dropping 
out 

(8) arranging facilities - when needed - for contact pro‘ramies 
and other students' services. 

(9) correct, competent a-d courteous treatment of all letters 
sent by the students applying for information, advice, 
containing questions, requests, complaints suggestions 
aucl proper reception of students calling in prson or on 
the p ho ne, 

(10) general efficiency in all the above activities at a -reasonable 
co s t. 

f 

From what the respondents wrote it appeared that they felt 
a sort of psychological isolation between themselves and the Board- 
They wished that apart from mailing the lesson notes, the 
correspondence unit might correspond more freely and more frequently 
with then. Some students mentioned that their postal queries were 
not considered- There is perhaps an urgent need to create a cell 
having the exclusive activity of keeping public relations with the 
correspondence students. In addition, the individual faculties 
would do well to correspond with their students with a view to 


Contd . - . - - 
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keep on motivating them, sending a word of praise to promising 
students, exhorting those who are not doing so well and encouraging 
the laggards bo do tetter. 

Another way of creating rapport with students could be to 
keep on obtaining feedback from then about lesson materials, and 
other .students' services offered by the Board. Infact, carrying out 
research on different aspects of the correspondence teaching programme, 
and collection and compilation of relevant data nay he considered an 
important and,regular activity of the correspondence unit. For this 
purpose, a separate research, evaluation and monitoring cell nay be 
constituted as, a part of the unit. 

It seems important to strengthen the section concerned with the 
despatch of the lesson units. Students would very much appreciate 
receipt of first consignment of the lessons soon after their enrolment, 
anrl subsequent ones at suitably spaced regular intervals. Students 
wouIh further appreciate if all lesson units are m their hands in 
good time before the examinations commence. The study has shown that 
this does not happen in most of the cases. 

The present set up provides for four cells, each maimed by 
one UI)C and two LDCa,,which first attend to the enrolment of the students 
in the correspondence courses. Only after the enrolment Work is over, 
these cells get on to the job of preparing parcels of the lesson material 8 
and affixing slips containing addresses of the students on the 
parcels. Ihe pa'cels are prepared faculty wise, and not s imulta menus ly 
for Efche students of all the three faculties. 
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It would perhaps be hetuer if the-re are separate cells 
for enrolling the students/for preparing the lesson parcels. 

Despatch of the first consignment of the lessons need not Wait 
till the last date of the receipt of the application forms. 

To improve the matters further, the parcels in respect of the 
different faculties may be prepared before hand and kept in 
readiness, and may be dspathhed to a student as soon as the enrolment 
formalities in his/her case are complete. 

With a view to give as much time span to the cornespondenee 
students as available to the regular students to complete the 
syllabus 1 , it is suggested that the course should conneuce soon after 
the Board declares, results of their secondary examination. Secondly, 
the process of enrolment and admission nay be managed in such a manner 
that a student, if found eligible, gets first despatch of lessons 
within about a fortnight or so of receipt of his/her application 
for enrolment by the Board. 

Apert from these measures to allow more time to correspondex.ee 
students to enable them to complete the course, the flexibility in 
the scheme of examination ns recommended by the Working Group 
on Correspondence Education set up by the Board in 1 979 may also 
bo considered. The Group felt that the correspondence students 

r r 

might be offered the option to dear the Higher Secondsy Examination 
in two annual terms, if they so desired. 

Contd.. . 
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As regards the processing of the Students' Response Sheets 
(SR-S) , there is at present one cell with a total/taff of ong UDC and 

0 ixe Li DC . For want of adequate staff, the SHS are first allowed to 

* 

he piled up till extra staff is temporarily engaged to sort out the 
sheets subjectwige and send then to the evaluators. Instead, it would 
be better to send the sheets to the evaluators soon after these are 
received so that the turn-around tine can be reduced. There would also 
be a n ee d to record the performance of the students before returning 
the sheets to the students. Sample checking of the sheets would 
ensile Chat the evaluators Are doing their job well. The Cell would 
have to be suitably strengthened' to cope with new responsibilities. 

Simplifying adninistrative procedures 

The study also points towards a need for simplifying certain 
administrative procedures for the benefit of the students. By Way of an 
illustration, it niay be mentioned that distribution of application 
forms for enrolment was centrally done from the office of the Board 
at Ajmer only, It was not dearly understood as to why the local examination 
centre^ (some 700 scattred thoughout the 3tate) also could not be 
entrusted with this responsibility. Similarly,, it needs to be examined 
how the enrolment afi a student and his/her eligibility to sit 
in the examination could be decided simultaneously. It could be 
otherwise quite frustrating for a student to have been enrolled first, 
and then denied admission to sit ill the examination. It may be also 
necessary to simplify procedures so that the students may deposit 
the fees at t’e nearest examination centre as also at the Board's 
office, in cash or through a batik draft. 
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Um ver salisation of Correspondence Courses 

The idea of introducing the correapou.denee courses was to 
help out the private students. If that is so, it is not clearly 
understood as to why certain categories of students should be exexpted 
from going through the course, This gives the impression that the 
private candidates can as well do without going through the course. 

If the intension is not to burden certain categories of students 
financially, they can be granted concessions in the payment of fees, 

It would otherwise be a good idea to make the course compulsory on 
part' of all private students, granting exemptions only in exceptional 
cases . 

Academic functions 

how coming to the academic functions, the major thrust of academic 
functions of the correspondence unit will have to be On the preparation of 
the print material which is th^uaii/stay of the correspondence programme. 
But other supporting students' services i.e. the programme of the 
students' response sheet assignments (SRAs) and th.j personal contact 
programme (PCP) will also have to be considerably strengthened to make 
it a tmely teaching programme. 

Preparation of print materials 

Consid ring that correspondence students did not have an easy 
access to library facilities, that as many as 79/<> of the respondents 
depended on additional notes/digests and about 50 f° sought help of 
other persons in their studies, that in case of a number Of students 
there was a time lag of a ew years between their leaving a formal 
school and jo iniu the correspondence course and that quite a few 
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students found the lesson uateials difficult to und ers tand , the 
lessors would have to he revised to make then cure comprehensive 
anri easily understandable. 'l’he lessons should aim wot only to 

I 

cover the syllabus in fuyce, but also help the students refresh 

their existing knowledge about the subject natter. True, some 

students who retake the examination or who aro fresh drop outs 

* 

may find such elaborate materials unnecessary. But it is the 
average student, who is in majority, 0 ^ his entry behaviour that 
the Board, has to keep in mind while revising the lessons. The 
Board may even consider introduction of some 'bridge' and 'foundation' 
courses for those who may like to spend some time going through 
them. There should be a provision uf revising the lessons frequently 
based on feed-back obtained from the students. 

in start with revision of the lessons may be taken up 111 
such subjects as are considered i-ore dif'icult by the students. 

The present study has shown that English, Book keeping, Mathematics, 
Phyaicsj Sanskrit and Advanced Hindi were relatively considered 
more difficult. English was a common subject for the students 
of all the faculties, and needed immediate attention. However, 
eventually lc-ssons would. haVv to be -"evised in all subjects. 

Students woul-i further appreciate if correapundence lessons 
are available on all such subjects as offered, by the Boar^ . 

Exempting the students from paying the second instalment of Ps-50/- 
townr rl s the button fee if correspondence lessons were available o.il;y 
oil part of the optional subjects may be a very poor coiisolation 
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to then* Preparation of lessons ou all subjects would 
particularly help, the ru^al students who nay not have easy 
access to books or other reading na trials, 

For thy sane reason, the lesso-ns in the languages, should 
be self-sufficient. At present the practice is reproduce a few 
opening lines of the po eias etc in the correspondence lessons, 
and to ask the students to refer to the text bucks for full 
reading. The students would appr. date self-contained lessons 
ills to ad. 

heedless to say, selection of teachers with a flair of 
writii-g and Orienting them further in the art oi writing for 
self-instruction would be the pre-requisite fo-r preparation of 
good lessons- There is perhaps a need to create a pool of trained 
writers in each subject. The orientation for writing correspondence 
lessons should also include designing meaningful assignments to 
test specific skills/abilities of the students. Regular workshops, 
eniliars and conferences may be organised for updating knowledge of 
the correspondence writers and f 0r their professional advancement. 

As for the procedure of preparing the less -ns, the expedience 

of the Open School in hew Delhi for adopting the 'subject team 
approach' may prove fruitful. It entails organising subject teams 
comprising of a team leader, lesson writers, reviewe-s, artists and 
production specialists on each subject, with a provision of field 
testing the lessons before finalising them. 


C ontd.. 
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I’bere should also be a provision of revising the 
lessons frequently. Lessons may be revised whenever necess 1 Gated 
by changes in syllaba, and tc> up-date the info-ruation in subjects 
like economics. Since the print material ig the Liam learning 
resource in the correspondence programme, efforts should he 
towards its constnnt improvement. 

Students 1 Assignments 

Some research studies have shewn that whether or not 
students submit assignments it makes no difference m their perfor¬ 
mance in the e xnmiiiatiou. Some other studies have brought out the 
significant contribution of students' assignments m their success in 
the examination. I'he findings in this respect are not conclusive. 
Moreover* most oi these studies were ca^r-ied out abroad, and all with 
undergraduate and post-graduate students and none with the secondary 
students. The present study has shown that a largo number of 
correspondence students took the help of additional study materials 
such as notes/digests, and depended 0 u other persons in their studios, 
Ig is felt that the practice of providing assignments consisting of 
questions, problems and other tasks, the replies and solutions of 
which ave to be submitted by the s tudents for co. -euta, evaluation 
end correction will be helpful to the s undents to a great extent. 

This didactic convocation Wl ll not only benefit che students by 
giving them affective feedback on their performance and. helping 
them to correct their mistakes and control their progress, but will 
also se^-ve as a good means of obtaining feedback on the quality 
of the study materials an, dloosing topics, which most students 
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fiind difficult to understand .lit order to achieve tliL.se 
objectives* the whole scheme of RSAs will have to be put on a 
now pedestal. 

To start with, there is, perhaps, an urgent need to train 
evaluators and to streamline the procedure of returning the tutor 
narked assignments xo the students with a minima d G l a y. 'pbo circuit 
time tur 11 around tine for assignments is worth particular 
attention as it has been proved through some studios that it exercises 
great influence on the completion rate and study intensity of 
students. It would also be x^ecessayy to maintain records with 
regard to receipt and return of students 1 assignments and marks 
obtained by the students in each assignment. This information would 
help not only remind the defaulters, encourage good performers and 
motivate low scores, but also provide a basis of improving and 
revising the reading materials- Since an important idea ofifhe 
assignment work should be to instil a hab t of regular studies aiong 
the students, they should be required to send the assignments at 
certain fixed po ints of time during the year, and this should be 
adhered to granting exceptions only in special cases. Pactice in 
some places in the West is to withold mailing of the next packet 
of the lesson materials till assignments are received, heedless to 
say, the despatch of the lessons will have to be properly spaced 
and timed to enable the students to submit the assignments 


regular ly. 
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fhe au a, estiuu of some respondents thfit the Board 
should pay for the postage m respect of assignments submitted 
by the students deserves careful consideration. It would parti¬ 
cularly help the poL r students, au^ also those fron remote rural areas 
where facilities for purchase of stamps nay not be easily accessible. 
At the best, the Board nay make the students aware of postal 
concessions that could be available to thou fur nailing their 
response sheets if they write 1 pupils'exercise for correction vide 
P.0. Guido wo. 114(8) oil then. 

Contact Programme 

pcrsoiial fiontact programme for a duration of about 4-5 weeks 
near the examination should further help to build confidence among 
the students - The two important factors brought out by the study, to 
strengthen the contact programme w uld be (i) to increase the 
number of contact Centres and ( 11 ) to select the r.ght type of 
teachers and train then m taking the contact classes. 

The contact centres uay bo set up on the basis of certain 
number of students putting up m a particular locality, say 
one centre after every 500 students or so, so that the student has 
to travel a long distance to reach a centre. 

It w-uld further help the students if they are provided with 
lodging facilities free of cost. Since contact programme is organised 
in vacations, when schools are closed, it should not be difficult 
to put pp students, who nay sodosire, in the premises of the 
selected schools. 
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Selection 3 u J f-a mi up; of the right type of teachers 
Is of particular importance as otherwise the face-to-face 
sessions may n> t only -prove unhelpful but even hornfvl. The 
.aaiu emphasis during any go^d cuntact programme should be to 
i qvgI op initiative among the students to ask questions, to guide 
them, to advise thoi , to clar ify their doubts with a view to inp-ove 
learning on their part. The whole philosophy and approach has to 
he different from the conventional' class—v ni/teaching. Since 
teachers for the contact programme are drawn f tou the regular 
schools they are apt to take co. -..and and teach instead of guiding 
or counselling. This often leads to the students being given 
too much instruction, or mtrodueed to completely new and 
conflicting situations near the examination. There is, therefore, 
a need, to select teachers and orient them m organis iig contact 
sessions before putting then on the job. 

The dates and duration ami/, of the programme and the 
contact centres and, their respective contact teachers nay be 
announced well in time so that students may adjust i-hc-ir own 
programme accordingly and may write to theteachers in advance 
about the nature of their difficulties, if they so desire. 

General 

The corr esponde nee unit nay also like to experiment with 
the introduction of a few non-cohventioUal and need-based sources. 
The present study has shown that there was a demand for these 
courses on the part of the students. 
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To take these and older increased a cadenlc responsibilities, 
the academic set up of the correspondence unit will have to be suitably 
expanded and restructured. The present position of three full tine 
lecturers and one part tine lecturer seeus totally inadequate. It is 
suggested that there nay be one full tin a lecturer for each major 
subject (offered by nore than 2 Ofa students or so) and a senior lecturer 
iu each faculty to cn-ordinate. The post of the Assistant Director 
(Academic) now abolished may be revived to co-ordinate the work of 
different faculties, and lunediate steps taker|to fill the post of 
the Director of Correspondence Courses. 

Since needs for the correspondence students are different, and 
since it w®rikld also need a greet deal of experimentation and trial to 
prefect the techniques of "caching by correspondence it would be necessary 
to grant some measure of autonomy and flexibility to the unit to plan 
and to execute its own activities. It is suggested that the corres¬ 
pondence unit may have its own Managing Committee to nonage its 
affairs, and the programmes once approved by the Committee shot Id be 
provided with adequate fun-is. 

The correspondence sysyen of education is to -reach education 
to or tain deprived and Unprivileged sections of the society gs a 
'second chance 1 . It promises to equalise and democratise educational 
opportunities to a large extent. The correspondence programme may not 
be lot ked upo n as a means to earn extra finances or even to bo self— 
financing . ihis attitude must change. If teaching by correspondence 
ia to further extend „he frontiers of education, and prove itself as 
an alternative to the formal system of teaching, it must be provided 
with all necessary resources to flourish grow. ) ^ 


Sasidhar an.p/2.2,1 983, 
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qu qn itt -qt] V i I 1 ^' tHF t qfs^i aftl HI IT it 

vJ ■ 

fti it CF& it it irr it Irfi iiTt i jjiH& f n h t stt&f 
ittr''- fr it Fit % |) ; - 

I- TtqiTT t t, nfTK t fqqfici irr m t qrr ft qrcfT^qrtcfr O 

2* IT R itl TIT/Tlfr t Weft rqqflTl FT IT t ITl'’ FT ITviT/ITcft O 

3 - ith it qqrq t t, '^rqq nqfn mnr f qrr' it iTH/imt Q 


4 - w ? cpT r f TTq t qqirff FIT* iRUT , UT'hft fulfil HTFT f 
qlf FT ^FTHTcfT 

5 . it-wi/ifq gif $wn hri qtf irti 
&■ trt anrq if qsr %, aitT miT iTt t' .rrl qpicfr I 
t. fq^fiq si it t' gti qit fiir 
8 ■ *i fqcRTF t 

9- aFq it'4 ittf v ilr hit irfiti u :- 




u^q ft lift 


198 I 1 — 82 eft' t \ cti IFTITT TToIpF cp gtl flcf^T 1981 f TIFTI T 33 ^ 
it it '^T I GIT lit 9HT OTT IT 11 FT itt tlF IT I' ^ 'lIlT 9 
. IT I 
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,-Epf) .cITT 

1] TT^q IfT ^.ff i^TH ^cff I 
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[Tig qlr q^T qFf* 
qiTT f" fqrfi srn q7OT ttt HEfr ^pf tin >f rsiri eq m crit^i r? 
3UT ^*f qqqff qqigq 'HT^fr ^ cjft cm qrs - ffi >’ 9 

tTr, 3iT^TTr fr Q 

jj % fY „ qqm qtr q^r qlrsrc ctht qq^n f 
4 .T[g ^iff B V iff Tjt m q^T ts qm/qrar 
V¥ qrsq "tt t[;ff ^ q'rafra sri gc?TT ft 3T*tfr ^r> mC 
IRTTf^ 0\ TTU'CRT Mf aJTT^f Mt qs?if 
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O qif 

qfq if 0 cit :> fqqqt” f 9 
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I 8* 'c|qT q"S^l f fSRfV o^’rqci ^ff t Tr/®iTTAf 'PWf?£Ev r IRTT ft 

aqqcrt ^Yr MY qscfr % 9, - 

fY CZ 1 ^ o 

19- ^fcr tj f ?it aifyspHT qf^Yq fr fcwf *7 9 

20- eT-TP 20 „2 I „22 e 23 ..cRff 24, etc^ 5 fqrq 5 -! sf qq^q KTqjf cf’ fsi^pq 

qvjff qr arr qf fq^T qrrM 2 i : ^nt f V i qsff qi^i 5 T ht 1 ^ 

cfl srrt if -3TT<T W irt^cl %V ^ «IcfT^l 9 
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qq$ £ l ck L d. cFT 
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KTq %, qqf 


ff qq?; > i qrf audf 
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2 I wf r TP^f ^ wf Y BTW I 5TT cfTT % tfC D ^T'Tq' W TR^TT %‘ 9 

^ BtrT I O 0 Y 3 I CO to TteD I Q 

sf ^ 

22- BTf FTTOV <YY ai^saT ^ D iSTT^t q^T fcllW I 9 

qrfi ai.^feq'r IQ 3>s ai^qr I" \—J 

tfffcKTF fiS I O 

23- f=qqq TO fF'r clTOT ct alTt D 3^TT q^T fft^I I’ 9 

'ird '5fiTTfr V 30 qiir-it I' 

«f V O ^ 

sir bfiBT Tf^r I 

24- TTBq-TfT^r TOFffY Dr SITT 30 RTO ^T rlt qfr FfcFT D | 

s’ v' ' 


vTcBT T^f 

2 is- 3T^?T' Rf D TCSfl TT5"t* D D W. TT5t* ^ TO D " ' BTTOTOT Rf" fc$ 

R"cl f | q*R T?T-^f ^T%* Bit R J-Flt’ ^ BTffT f?WI tft ^"R I f?R 

TT^rl V I RT -3TTT ap-fr R 3© BeeIT Rl iRSflTO aft ^ TT^I V 9 

V." * < 

Dr , gRfe fro D ~j 

li^ ifr , qC) fq spf ^ CD ,2 : ~ 

gqg qfr, V ap-fr m ^ tot/toiy CJ fctfrfer jo 2<r r . 

^ qrr„ RT siTt > f TORTT qft' MY Pj( ^^1 g 
26 - tor to sfR to^i % itot'cI qt^' toYt ait^f jrranT* Bfro troit' ^ qjqn 

sf I 

^! ^eTT I HTR PR qRfr Yfc^t* 3.] TOffT R!’ I q*R 3IT<^I TOTO-TO 

V? V* 

Meff TOT 3ITC^t iq TOTT-TO TORT fqrl V 9 

^ I • 

gsg YY, TP-fr ^ qq toto-to gTRf fqq r !^ %■ CD 
^ ^Y p 30 FRTT tT'5T 'rY[ ^ ' Q ^FfrlT.J'29 

' ji'q|i qrr t rt m 3 ft' CD qr g 
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27- 3i';' 71% vKd<-tp| SIR;# mqg l“7?1 t', qi!T £gfi aft pA ’1% 5. 
H 50 3p>T!H Hr Tol^l | 

%Qv\ * ^T 
cihT *f wm nr £-t 
pH f3 Fpq Ht ^T 

28* f HT oTTq^ff <?p pptt nit' *f rm ff£i rpq ^ wfo V 

PjI?[ 'TS^rr f^m-\ Hi 5t off T Hr^ff rl'i £ T\ l \$r\ ^ PFT^IcIT ‘f^cl 9 

» VJ 1 f 

15 fFj, tt 0 c r jqf| HTT^T RHfr I □ 

1*T , ’50 05 rich iHcHt I O 

j}^ fsr^i ^iT ^ 

29* PccIT HI ^PlPT 5? 3ffT3T50T cM OTt’Tt 'HIT^t % f?R 3IT9^ 5H 
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30- fH g^r 198 1-82 *f cit6 3 TRHTH ^ II ^ HIT?' *( TTHH $]A 

sijqtfe fc=Efr i ^ *r ch fcr-i eft ^ r?m 01 4' eft atTO 
TpsHtfr cj'reRTwqf' eft f?i cpT^i ^ir 4 'rbH g^prf' c r he-ht th 5 T 

apt 05 | qqj aTT 5 t4h *f HR Pl TT^I 9 
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H t s ^ 50 R0 ?! tm ■ 1~| 

8 H fr p TTH 50 1H=I 3 f Wl 

j}0jj H p R^l TJ50T Hi HPrl HT1 ^tfr" H TTH/TT^f ^^ 
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3ft GIT T H 7 pi 77 , ft ®IT ft fftfft' ft Gift Gfftr TT® ftftf if 
GTTTft 7T H 131T 9 

v! • 

^ ft f ft ft ft - *f pip-t^it CD 

ft ft p -f5 ftft’ # PITH fllT ( ll' 

ftH ft 5 ft# RTHRft'f’IT L—1 ft^TUO 35 qr 51T“ft 

3 3- ft cp ftft' if ftr aTH^an ft £i ftR-ft7 D 'ra® It 9 


34 . ftft ft# pITH^ft' ft GfT T ftlT 9 ft' RFlftl V 9 

35 • 3FT? qsrft ft 9 ® ft [ft®, Glftft ftft’ ^ITlftft 5T ^Tcf 3IT ft 

ft ftx Gif® Tjqftft eRft I fft GIT ft GITft cjg TT^T^ it* ft fftft 


3FR ft if 

3 6* ft ftcT ftftl' rlHT TTRT 7®®# TTORgsq ^ fft ft ft# rTTT 
qiftR^-7 ft ^T^T % qRT GIT 7" RTlci %’ 1ft 73 Of® ft ft qr 
ft T7T7TT TT$3-@sq ft ftR7T «F1T# ^TT ft 9 

ft □ 7ft* D 

37- Rift ft , ft GIT ft fftiTT D ft ft 7 ft 7 7 ft# o' ft® qr ft# 

qwiTT qr^w ft ft 9 

3 8- ft 37 7 &Far aiTT TTcl I' amr ft 13 ft V WT ftgsq if qrpiT TTft 
V, ®fT aft TFSjft® ft ft ft# V ft GITT TRTRTT 77 ft 
gwftTTTT ®7T RTft 9 

ft □ 


7ft* CD 
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